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An Affectionate Puma. 


Some years ago, when Woodward’s Gardens 
was the great resort of San Francisco, I was 
there with an artist friend, standing in front of 
the cage of a large puma, or mountain lion, a 
handsome animal, although it seemed ill, and 
was lying as if utterly weary. 

While we were watching it, suddenly a 
woman’s voice called, “Nannie! Nannie!” at 
which the creature sprang to its feet, and 
rushed excitedly about the cage, looking in every 
direction. ‘The voice called again, ‘‘Nannie!”’ 
this time, very near, and immediately a little, 
delicate-looking lady appeared. 

The animal gave a ery, and bounded so 
frantically against the sides of the cage that we 
drew back, frightened; but the little lady went 
up and stroked the creature’s head, saying, 
“Poor Nannie! Dear Nannie!” while the 
puma showed the greatest delight, and rubbed 
its head against her hand like a big kitten. 

Just then a gentleman came up and shook 
hands with the lady. ‘‘O Mr. Woodward,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘may I be allowed to enter Nannie’s cage? 
She looks so ill!’ 

“She will not eat, the keeper tells me,’ said 
Mr. Woodward. “I am afraid that the poor 
animal is really pining for you and your husband. 
One could hardly believe such a thing possible in 
a wild animal. You can enter the cage if you 
think it is best. I will call the keeper to open 
the door for you; but you must remember that it 





DEAR NANNIE!”’ 


‘* POOR NANNIE! 


is now several months since Nannie has been 
separated from you, and the cat kind are not to 
be trusted. The keeper tells me that she is 
often very cross.’’ 

“T am not afraid of poor Nannie,” said the 
lady. “I brought her some of her favorite 
biscuit, and | will feed her.” 

In a few moments, much to our horror, we 
saw the delicate little lady locked in the cage 
with the big puma, which rubbed itself against 
her most affectionately, just like a cat. The 
lady sat on a stool that the keeper brought, and 
fed the animal with the biscuit, which it took 
eagerly from her hand. 

As we looked on with anxiety, Mr. Woodward 
came up and spoke tous. “Isn’t that a strange 
sight?” 

“Yes,” said my friend, “very. 
so kind as to explain it to us?” 

“That lady,” said Mr. Woodward, “is the 
wife of a Methodist missionary in the wilds of 
northern California. One day, returning home 
through the mountains, he found a female puma 
dead, and near her a little creature that was 
erying like a kitten. He brought it home, and 
Mrs. James fed it with warm milk, and cared 
for it. It stayed about the house, and seemed 
very gentle and affectionate till Mrs. James’s 
little girl was born; and then, as Nannie seemed 
jealous of the child, and they feared she might 
harm it, Mr. James wrote to me, asking if I 
would not take the creature. So here it is; 
but it is really pathetic to see how the poor 
animal grieves for its friends. They have come 
to see her frequently. 

“Now Mrs. James,” he said, “I am always 
afraid when you are in the cage, and I wish you 
would come out, for I want to send Nannie 
her food while you are here, to see if she will 
eat.’’ 

The lady came out and stood by the cage 
while the keeper brought its food, and Nannie 
ate as though very hungry, notwithstanding the 
biscuit. Mrs. James sat down on the stool close 
by the cage, and after the puma had finished its 
meal it lay down with its head as close to her as 
possible, and contentedly fell asleep. 

The lady came up to speak to Mr. Woodward, 
and we had some conversation with her. She 
was much attached to poor Nannie, she said, 
but was then going East with her husband, 
and they would not return for some time to 
California. 

“Do you think that the animal would know 
you after a long absence?” I asked. 

“I do not know,” said Mrs. James. 


Would you be 


“Nannie 
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has been quite a study tous. She has certainly 
a deep affection for us, but she may forget and 
become reconciled to her place here. I hope she 
will do so.” 

“I do not believe that she will,” said Mr. 
Woodward. “I am afraid that she will pine 


away if she does not see you for some time. 


She is very lively for a few days after you have 
been here, and then she begins to droop again, 
and will not eat. She seems to be always 
watching for you.” 

“Poor Nannie!’”’ said the lady. 
very sorry for her.” 


“We feel 


Some months afterward we met Mr. Wood-| 2r 


ward, stopped, and told him that we were 
curious to see the puma again. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. ‘Poor Nannie 
is dead,’ he said. ‘She seemed to be always 
watching for her friends, and when time passed, 
and they did not come,-she pined away, and one 
morning I found her dead. I have had her 
stuffed, and shall cherish her as a monument of 
devotion.” AMELIA L. KLINE. 


Poverty and Old Age. 


If one must be old and poor, one would rather 
meet the misfortune in some lands than in others. 
France would scarcely be the chosen country, 
for there, so says an article in Temple Bar, on 
“How Poor Old Folks Fare in Other Lands,” 
one-fourth of the old people are sumptuously 
cared for, and the rest left outside to starve. 
Germany is a little more just, for she has an old 


age pension law which gives pittances to Bi 


workingmen over seventy who have contributed 
regularly to the fund during the required thirty 
years. Widows, married women, and men who 
have not had regular employment, the very 
people who suffer most in old age, are left 
unprovided for. The lucky pensioners are not 
any too rich, for the highest pension is less than 
fifty dollars a year. 


One would ithe’ in old age to belong to Den- 
mark or Austria. In Denmark the thriftless 
poor are sent to the workhouse, but the deservi 
are provided with pensions or comfortable ol 
age homes where they may pass the end of their 
lives pleasantly. ustria goes farther, and 
provides for all the pose over sixty-five, whether 
they are,worthless or thrifty. ‘The nes 
hituser where they live are the most charming 


old age retreats in all Europe. 

In n Holland the churches care for the poor 
among their members, and those who profess no 
creed are supported by the municipal authorities. 
Iceland, however, has the most unique system. 
Her method is primitive. In every district a 
list is kept of the old pee are unable to 
a or themselves. At the beginning of the 

ear the authorities seek out homes for them. 
ratepayer is expected to receive one or 
more into his house on a visit, the number 
pe be upon the ratepayer’s wealth, and the 
of the visit on the number of ratepa; —. 
"The old women generally help in the 
and the men in the garden, but if they are 
unwilling to work nobody — of using com- 
pulsion. For the most part per visitors 
saunter about like old ‘iy iners, taking 
ps meals with the rest of the household. It is 
an unheard-of thing for them to be either 
neglected or ill used. They are regarded as 
being under the protection of the whole commu- 
nity, and if any one were known to do them 
wrong, he would soon have every man’s hand 
against him. 
_—_—— tO —- 


What They Wore. 


Rather different from the accounts given in 
“society papers’ of the garb of a fashionable 
woman is that sent by a minister to one of his 
parishioners. 


He is pastor of a small and struggling church 
in a Western town. Last summer he paid a 
visit to a prosperous cousin at a Massachusetts 
seaside resort, and wrote the following items to 
a friend at home: 

‘‘The belle of this place wears ‘most beautiful 
gowns,’ according to my wife. We attended a 
concert a few nights =. which was followed by 
a dance. I learned from the newspaper after- 
ward that this handsome young woman wore a 
dress valued at my salary for two years, and an 
extra month thrown in; flowers valued at the 
price of reshingling the ‘roof of the parsonage ; 
and diamonds of the value of a comfortable mis- 
sion church with Sunda: ool room ai 
and fixtures and a cabinet organ included. 

er mother wore a dress equal to the contri- 
butions for foreign and domestic missions during 
my five years’ pastorate, the lace covering the 
stony! expenses of my family of four during that 
ime 
———_<40>—___ 


In Danish. 


Julian Ralph, says an exchange, gives a 
description, not altogether alluring, of the Danish 
language, which he evidently found it difficult to 
master. 


The Danes, he wrote from Copenhagen, are 
not satisfied with the alphabet. They ews 
invented a twenty-seventh letter, an O with a 
mark run through it diagonally, from north- 
northwest to south-southeast; and this amazing 
letter comes into most of the words. ‘They are 
so proud of it that they paint it, all by itself, in 
heroic size, on the front of the second stories of 
the tram-cars. 

I used to think that when a British, or Rus- 
sian, or Swedish prince came here to get a wife, 
all he had to say was, “Will yjou mjarry mje?” 
But I didn’t know a great deal about Danish 
then. Since I have come here, I have not onl 
discovered the O with a skewer through it, but 
find that the language is so — that the 
Danes themselves have oN eo it u 

They spell Copenhagen K — ven, Kioben- 
havn, Copenhague, Coepenha 
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horse, to the hitching-post. Then he 

assisted his wife in her laborious descent 
from the high-bedded wagon, and the two old 
people walked timidly into the store. 

Mr. Hazlett, ever smiling and courteous, 
came forward and greeted them with his 
unvarying query, ““What can I do for you?” 

“We don’t want much to-day,” Ezra faltered, 
somewhat abashed. “Nothing but a pound of 
sugar.”’ 

“A pound of sugar? Certainly,” replied 
Mr. Hazlett, affably. “I’m real glad you’ve 
come in to-day. I have something to show 
you.” 

He tied the package and snipped off the end 
of the string. ‘“‘If you like, 1’ll mark it down 
on this,’’ he said, tapping against the edge of 
the card which he had just taken from the 
show-case. 

“Oh dear, no!’? quavered Ezra. “I’ll pay 
cash.”” 

“Oh yes, cash, of course,’ assented Mr. 
Hazlett. ‘But you’d better let me put it down. 
If you buy ten dollars’ worth of stuff from me 
before May 15th, you can get your picture for 
nothing.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Ezra, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes. I’ve made arrangements with a big 
photographer in Cincinnati to that effect. 
Here’s a sample of his work.” 

He drew aside the folds of muslin from a 
large picture behind the counter, revealing the 
features of a man in a soldier’s uniform and 
with a fierce mustache. ‘“‘Captain Chemm,”’ 
said Mr. Hazlett, in explanation. 

“Captain Chemm?” cried Mrs. 
“Why, he’s dead!’ 

“To be sure. Been deader’n a door-nail for 
five years,’”’ returned Mr. Hazlett. “This was 
made from a battered old tintype. It is a 
superior bit of workmanship. It is to occupy 
a prominent position in Wilson’s Hall on 
Decoration day. The walls ’ll be pretty nigh 
covered with pictures that day. Every Grand 
Army man belonging to this post is going to have 
his picture enlarged and hung up in company 
with Lincoln, Grant and Washington. Those 
that are dead and can’t attend to it themselves 


E ZRA BRENT tied Josh, the sorrel 


Brent. 


I By Emma M. Wise 





gasped Mrs. Brent. “Bless me, it’d raise | 
the roof off the house. I couldn’t use it 
in a year.” 

“Mr. Jorkins’ll give me twenty-five 
cents a day for what I can do in the 
backwoods lot,”” resumed Ezra, not heed- 
ing the interruption. ‘“That’ll come to— 
lemme see. Seven times five is thirty-five, 
and three to carry; seven times two is 
fourteen, and three is seventeen. That’s 


“IT’S LIKE HER FOR ALL THE WORLD.” 


will be looked after by their folks, same as | looked dubiously at the sheet of paper on|a dollar an’ seventy-five cents I can earn in a 


Captain Chemm.” 
Ezra Brent reached out for the package of 


which he had been figuring. 
“It’s just a month to May 15th,” he 


sugar. His withered cheeks were flushed, and | said. ‘“‘How much do our groceries cost a 


his eyes sparkled with interest. 

“You’d better let me put down the pound of 
sugar,” said Mr. Hazlett. 
count.”’ 


month ?” 
“It aint more’n a dollar a week, our bill 


“Every cent ‘ll | aint.’ 


Ezra’s face grew more pensive. “Couldn’t we 


“Well,” said Ezra, “I d’ know but what. bring it a little higher?” he asked. “‘Couldn’t 
you may. We don’t buy much, but it won’t we eat more?” 


hurt to keep track of what we do get.” 


Both Ezra and Mrs. Brent were unusually | “We could eat more. There aint no question | 


silent during the drive home. Not until after 


supper did they refer to the long-cherished | 


wish which had been aroused from its dormant 
state by the conversation with Mr. Hazlett. 

“That’s a purty fair proposition Hazlett’s 
makin’,” said Ezra at last. 

Mrs. Brent was afraid that Ezra was becom- 
ing too sentimental. 

“Humph!” she said, very stiffly, “fair 
a I guess, but he won’t lose anything 
Dy it.’” 

“Well, you wouldn’t want him to, would 
you?” asked Ezra. “Il guess we shouldn’t, 
neither. I wish we might —”’ 

He paused and sighed regretfully. Mrs. 
Brent did not help him out by so much as a 
“humph.”’ 

“If Mr. Jorkins didn’t let us have all our 
meat and potatoes and apples and cabbages for 
takin’ care of Josh and driving the girls into 
town once in a while —” he began again. 

“Tf he didn’t,” broke in Mrs. Brent, deci- 
Sively, “‘we’d most likely go to bed hungry 
about seven nights in the week.” ; 

Ezra looked at his wife wonderingly. 

“Since my fingers have been so knotted up 


have been so bad, I aint been able to knit very 
fast, and it takes about all you and I can both 
earn to keep things a-goin’.”’ 

Ezra put his lead-pencil behind his ear, and 


¢ 
“Oh yes.” Mrs. Brent laughed uneasily. 


about that. We could eat oysters and frogs’ 
legs and mushrooms and pound cake, but 
payin’ for it would be a horse of another color. 


| I’m surprised at you, Ezra, wantin’ to increase 





expenses instead of cuttin’ them down, and | 


just at a time when you need a new pair of 
Sunday trousies, and Denny new shoes and a 
coat before the last day of school.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean that, mother,’ he pro- 
tested, quickly. “I thought we might spend 
ten dollars for one month if I could hustle 
around and earn the money.” His eager, 
pleading face was brought close to hers, but 
she resolutely turned her eyes away. 

“I aint a-goin’ to be drawn into any foolish- 
ness,’’ she said. 

“No, mother, not on my account you aint,” 
he said. “If we spend four dollars a month 
already we could spend the extra six for things 
that’d keep till we needed ’em. I’ve got it 
figgered out this way. ‘Two sacks of flour’d 
be a dollar and a half. Six pounds of sugar’d 
be fifty cents. Then there’d be salt and pepper 
and vanilla and tea and beans and such things. 
They’d bring it up to five dollars. We could 


‘ | get lots of little things with the other dollar. 
with rheumatiz,” she continued, “and my eyes | 


Bakin’-powder and—and oh, just bakin’- 
powder. You always need that, don’t you, 
mother? You couldn’t get along without it, 
could you?” 


“A dollar’s worth of bakin’-powder?”’ | 


week.”’ 

“My goodness, Ezra Brent,” she cried, 
staring at him in unfeigned alarm. “You're 
a-countin’ seven days to the week. You aint 
cal’latin’ to work on Sundays, are you?” 

Ezra looked down guiltily. ‘“‘N—no,” he 
said, “I didn’t mean that. I forgot. Lemme 
see. Six times five is thirty. Six times two is 
twelve and three to carry makes fifteen. One 
dollar and a half. There, that’s right.’ 

Mrs. Brent shook her head discouragingly. 
“You couldn’t stand it, Ezra,” she said. “Your 
back’s toobad. You'd be laid up in less’n two 
days.”’ 

Without answering, Ezra went to the corner 
cupboard and took from the upper shelf a white 
shell-box tied around with a blue ribbon. His 
fingers trembled a little when he began to untie 
the ribbon. They trembled still more when he 
removed the lid and took a small tintype from | 
its bed of cotton and held it up to the light. 

“Tt’s no earthly use for you to try to be hard- | 
hearted, mother,” he said, gently. “It aint 
your nature. You’re wishin’ for this just as 
muchas Iam. Wemust afford it. You know | 
what Jennie said to us the day before she died. 
‘Plant a geranium or somethin’ on my grave, 
and keep my picture for Denny. Mebbe some 
day you can get it enlarged.’ She was our 
only girl, mother. I’d kind of like to do her 
biddin’ while I’m here. This is our chance. 
Just buy ten dollars’ worth of stuff from Mr. 
Hazlett before the fifteenth, and the thing’s 
done.” 

He drew closer to her side, and together they 
looked at the tintype. It was a very sweet, 
womanly face that smiled back at them from 
the poor picture. 

“Denny’s mouth’s like hers,” said Ezra, 
softly. 

“Yes, and his eyes,” murmured Mrs. Brent. 
“If you think you can stand it, Ezra,” she| 
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added, a moment later, “I d’ know but what 
you might undertake to clear Mr. Jorkins’s lot.’’ 

“Stand it!’’ echoed Ezra, contemptuously. 
“Nonsense! I'll have some purty lively tussles 
with roots and stumps and things, I reckon, but 
I’ll dig ’em out, or my name aint Ezra Brent.’ 

On Monday morning he began to “‘tussle’’ 
in earnest. He was old, the stumps were 
stubborn, and the task of uprooting them 
involved even more “‘tussling”’ than Ezra had 
counted on. His arms and back ached with 
weariness, but his ardor sustained him, and he 
continued to “tussle’’ uncomplainingly through 
the bright spring days. When the first fort- 
night of his labor was ended he hitched Josh 
to the pleasure-wagon, and drove over to Mr. 
Hazlett’s store. 

“Here’s a list of what I want,’ he said, 
handing the grocer a slip of paper. ‘‘Marthy 
couldn’t come to-day, on account of the bakin’, 
so she writ it down. She ‘lowed it’d come to 
about five dollars. That’s what I’ve got to 
spend. At the end of the next two weeks [’ll 
have five more. You see,” and he leaned 
across the counter and lowered his voice con- 
fidentially, “we were bent on gettin’ my 
daughter Jennie’s picture enlarged. She was 
just as purty as could be, Jennie was. See!’’ 

He drew the tintype from his pocket and 
held it out proudly. Mr. Hazlett looked at it, 
and smiled sympathetically into the wistful 
old face. 

“Yes, very pretty,” he said. “I don’t wonder 
you’re making an extra effort to get that 
enlarged. It’s your duty.” 

Before returning the picture Mr. Hazlett 
passed it across the counter to a smiling, self- 
satisfied young man who had come into the 
store a few minutes before, and who now stood 
leaning against a small show-case, touching 
elbows with Ezra Brent. 

“Tt’ll work up well, won’t it?”’ remarked the 
grocer, resuming the brisk, businesslike manner 
habitual to him. “Mr. Brent, allow me to 
introduce you to Mr. Carter. Mr. Carter is an 
artist from the city—not a photographer, you 
know, but a painter—who is stopping with us 
for a month or so in the hope that our neigh- 
borhood will furnish him more material for a 
study in spring landscapes. He knows all 
about pictures.” 

The young man regarded the tintype with 
polite indifference. ‘Your daughter, I believe,’’ 
he said, with the air of a person who finds 
himself in a position where he is obliged to say 
something, and hits upon that which is the 
least trouble to him. 

“Yes,” said Ezra. “It’s for her little son, 
too,”’ he added a moment later, his high-keyed 
voice a-tremble with childish eagerness. 

The loving anxiety vibrant in his tones 
touched a responsive chord in Donald Carter’s 
heart. The careless expression faded from his 
face, and in its stead there came a look of 
sincere tenderness and respect. “I hope,” he 
said, cordially, “that the photographer will do 
the subject justice.’ 

Thus encouraged, Ezra impulsively told him 
all about the digging and the cutting in Mr. 
Jorkins’s backwoods lot, and Mrs. Brent’s 
extra knitting. The account of the struggles 
of the old couple gave a glimpse of a new life 
to Donald, whose own lines, during his twenty- 
one years of life, had been cast in unusually 
pleasant places, and the passions of love and 
hope animating Ezra Brent's heart kindled 
within his own breast strange, new fires. He 
followed Ezra out to the wagon and stood 
looking after him, but only half-seeing him, as 
he drove away. Somehow his eyes were 
singularly dim just then. 

During the next two weeks Ezra “tussled’’ 
more persistently than before, but notwith- 
standing his toil and stress he did not prosper. 
Mrs. Brent, unfortunately, was confined to her 
bed most of the time. This illness not only 
rendered her unable to do the knitting upon 
which they had depended to a certain extent, 
but obliged Ezra to devote a large part of the 
time which should have been spent in the fields 
to assisting Denny in caring for her and doing 
the housework. Strive as he might, when the 
Saturday came round on which he was to make 
his second visit to Hazlett’s store, he could get 
together but three dollars. This was a sad 
blow to him, and the difficulties of his position 
were increased when, shortly after breakfast, 
his wife asked, anxiously : 

“What time you goin’ down to Mr. Hazlett’s, 
father ?’’ 

Ezra hesitated a moment. “Some time this 
afternoon, I guess,’’ he answered, weakly. 

Mrs. Brent’s sickness had dulled her keen 
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mind, and it did not occur to her that through 
her inability to help, they might not have sufficient 
money to purchase the second lot of groceries. 
Ezra, in spite of his years, was the stronger then, 
and his whole being recoiled from letting her 
know the exact circumstances. 

“Anything rather than that,” he said, as he 
walked across the pasture to the bars where 
Josh stood warming himself in the bright May 
sunshine. “I could stand the disappointment 
for myself, but it would just about do mother 
up. She’s put her mind on it so the last three 
weeks.”’ 

Still he could find no solution of this problem 
of ways and means. He did not doubt but that 
he could borrow the required amount from Mr. 
Jorkins, but the mere thought of asking more 
favors from a man to whom they were already 
indebted for so much thrilled him with a sense 
of shame, Suddenly, in his extremity, he 
bethought him of Mr. Hazlett. Why not get 
him to fi] out the ticket and send the tintype to 
the photographer, and trust him to buy the rest 
of the groceries as soon as he could get the money ? 

Imbued with this idea he started to the village 
in great glee. Mrs. Brent arose and hobbled to 
the back door to watch him drive away. “Be 
sure to tell Mr. Hazlett to get the very nicest 
frame he can find for the money,’’ she called out. 
“And don’t forget a box of candy for Denny.” 
And Ezra called out that he “would do his 
best.’’ 

But when he entered the store, there were so 
many people standing around talking that Ezra 
could only say, falteringly 

“Mr. Hazlett, I have only three dollars this 
time. I would —” 

Then he stopped. Had Mr. Hazlett been less 
busy he would perhaps have noticed the pathetic, 
pleading expression in the old man’s thin, drawn 
face, and would have given him an opportunity 
wo present his petition. Hurried as he was by 
the rush of business, he had no time to study the 
tragedies that were being enacted beneath his 
very eyes, and he said, briskly 

“Ah, how d’ do, Mr. Brent? Only three 
dollars, you say? That is too bad. You hada 
picture you wished to send down, too, hadn’t 
you? Well, several people got left out this 
time. I'll have to give the unsuccessful ones a 
chanee later on, 1 guess.” 





Two or three men standing near looked at 
Ezra curiously. His cheeks and brow flushed 
hotly, and he felt that he would rather die than 
make a request of Mr. Hazlett then. Never in 
his life had Ezra asked any man for credit for so 
much as a penny, and when the crucial test came 
in that instance, he could not do it. 

“T guess I'll only take a dollar’s worth of stuff 
this time,” he said, timidly, ‘seein’ I aint got 
enough to get the picture.’ 

Ezra’s order was soon filled, and he passed 
out of the store and across the sidewalk to the 
edge of the white turnpike. ‘The world that lay 
around him then did not seem the same world he 
had lived in an hour before. The sun shone just 
as brightly, the orchards were as fragrant, the 
birds sang as gaily, but for Ezra all things were 
changed. It was as if an eclipse had suddenly 
come down upon the landscape. He was about 
to untie Josh’s worn halter when a hearty, 
“How do you do, Mr. Brent?’ called into his 
ear, made him drop his shaking hands helplessly 
and turn round in startled surprise. 

“Oh, how d’ do, Mr. Carter?” he said, with a 
quavering little laugh. “I guess [ saw you back 
there in the store a while ago, but I was so taken 
up with business matters that I clean forgot to 
so much as speak to anybody but Mr. Hazlett.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Brent,”’ said Donald. 
“I saw you were busy, and now I’ve followed 
you out here to detain you with still further 
business. Mr. Brent, I-want to ask a favor of 
you. I hope you won’t think me unpardonably 
impertinent, but [ want to know if you wil! loan 
me that littie tintype of your daughter for a 
couple of weeks or such a matter. You see,” he 
explained, rushing onward breathlessly, and 
blushing furiously under Ezra’s serious gaze, 
“I’m at work on a picture that [ expect to make 
the best thing [ have ever done. It’s very good 
as far as I’ve gone, but it lacks something—a 
human face or two to brighten nature up a bit. 
I was forcibly struck with the expression of your 
daughter’s face, and [I thought you might not 
objeet to letting me use it as a sort of mode} for 
a study in my painting. L[’ll be very careful, 
and pay you for the use of it. If you can call at 
Mr. Hazlett’s store, say on the twenty-ninth of 
the month, I can return it to you then.” 

Eza fumbled with the hitching-strap ner- 
vously. . 

“IT guess I see what you mean,” hesaid. “I 
hadn't expected to have Jennie’s picture with 
me to loan to anybody at this time. 1 had 
expected to send it down to the city, you know, 
but I couldn't make it. I’m glad you were so 
well pleased with Jennie's face. If it’ll be of 
any use to you, take it and welcome. Only be 
careful and don’t lose it. It’s the only one we’ve 
got. Mebbe we'll get along better the next time 
we try to get it enlarged.’’ 

He laid the tintype hesitatingly in Donald’s 
outstretched hand. “You'll be real careful?” 
he repeated. 

“Very careful, Mr. Brent,” said Donald, 





cheerily. 
When Ezra reached home, Mrs. Brent was | 


too drowsy and listless to ask many questions. | 
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“When’ll the pictures come?” she inquired, 
when Ezra brought her a eup of tea. 

“I guess Mr. Hazlett cal’lates to have ’em by 
the twenty-ninth,” he returned, evasively. 

And that was all. She did not even inquire 
about the groceries he had bought that day. 
Ezra was giad of this, for it gave him time to 
study up some new scheme undisturbed. But 
now Ezra Brent found, to his dismay, that he 
had taken an herculean task upon his hands. 
“Tussling’’ with roots had been hard work, but 
“tussling’’ with plans for shattering the fond 
hopes of a loving, sick old woman was a good 
deal harder; and as Ezra thought and thought, 
yet came no nearer to a solution of the difficulty, 
his heart grew heavy with despair. 

So the days passed, and the 29th of May came 
round, and still Ezra had neither confessed his 
duplicity nor devised a scheme whereby he might 
get a picture. 

“Ezra,” said Mrs. Brent, when they had 
finished eating their early dinner, “I feel as if a 
little outing would do me good this afternoon. 
I’m so much stronger that I’ve a notion to go 
with you down to Hazlett’s. 1 know it can’t 
hurt me. You’d better hitch Josh up while 
Denny and | wash the dishes, so’s we can get 
an early start.” 

Ezra was sad and dejected on the way into the 
village, but Mrs. Brent’s suddenly loosened 
tongue rattled on in a desultory, happy fashion. 
Near the entrance to the town they met a 
neighbor, who stopped and spoke to them. 

“If you're not coming down to-morrow,” he 
said, “‘you’d better step into Wilson’s Hall and 
see the soldiers’ new pictures. They’re all hang 
up, and it’s a fine sight, I tell you.’* 

‘The man’s words had the effect of making 
Ezra feel as if he had been turned into a solid 
chunk of lead, but the proposition met with Mrs. 
Brent’s unqualified approval, and she insisted 
upon going to see the pictures. They lingered 
for some time, admiring the soldiers’ portraits 
that were draped in patriotic billows of flags and 
bunting; then they went on to Mr. Hazlett’s. 
By the time they reached the store Ezra had 
fallen into a state of such mental agony that it 
seemed as if he searcely breathed. 

“Ah, Mr. Brent,” ealled out Mr. Hazlett, 
gaily, ‘‘I thought you’d be along pretty soon! I 
have your picture ready for you.” 

He left the old couple standing near the door 


and went back to the rear of the store, whence 
he presently returned with a square, flat package 
which he laid on the counter before them. 

“Here you are,’ he said, as unconeernedly as 
if he had no recollection of a little deficiency of 
four dollars which had come under his notice a 
short time before. ‘Will you open it here?” 

“Oh no, no!”’ cried Mrs. Brent, softly. “We'd 
rather not. We'd enjoy it more to see it the 
first time with nobody lookin’ on but just Ezra 
and Denny and me. Wouldn’t we, Ezra?’ 

And Ezra Brent, who seemed deprived of 
the power of speech, nodded an affirmative 
reply. 

They got home with it at last,—how, Ezra 
could never tell,—and between them they carried 
the large picture up the path to the house. They 
set it down on a chair in the sunny front room 
and undid the wrappings. Surprise, admira- 
tion and love, that most potent of all factors, 
held them silent for many minutes. 

“It’s like her for all the world, father!’’ said 
Mrs. Brent, at length, chokingly. 

“Yes,” said Ezra, “itis. The pictures down 
at the hall look cheap as dirt alongside it. Even 
Captain Chemm’s wa’n’t a patchin’ to it. I 
can’t understand it. Why, she looks just as if 
she was gettin’ ready to talk!’ 

Presently he spied a heavy white envelope that 
had fatlen out from the folds of wrapping paper. 
It was addressed to him, and wonderingly he 
opened it. It contained the tintype and a short 
note 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Brent: Please accept this 
from me in payment for the use of your daughter’s 
picture. Very truly, Donald Carter. 

Ezra understood then. By and by he told his 
wife. 

“He’s a fine young man,” he said, “and good 
as gold. It’s funny I never thought of that 
before. But I was so beside myself all the time 
that | didn’t have the sense to think of anything. 
It was the first time I had ever deceived you, 
mother, and I tell you it went pretty hard. I 
guess you’ll forgive me, won’t you?” 

“And just to think that you never told mea 
thing about it!’ she said, in an aggrieved tone. 
“Lands, yes, I'll forgive you, for it’s just like 
you to take all the trouble to yourself. But it 
wa’n’t right. You ought to have told me. I’d 
have been able to help you out some way, Ezra 
—you know I would.” 

















“Such « delightful school day” 
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CHOOL district Number Three, Pottlebury, 
accepted from Squire Asquit a gift deed for 
three acres of land, “‘on condition that the 

district should build and maintain a schoolhouse 
thereon.”’ In its first inconsiderate gratitude 
the school meeting returned a vote of thanks to 
Squire Asquit on parchment, and everybody 
seemed pleased ; but after the glow had subsided, 
there were whispers that Squire Asquit was less 
generous than he seemed. 

This three acres was in an angle at the head 
of Squidnet Cove. The squire had bought it 
years before, supposing that a country store was 
to be built at the cross-roads corners, which 
would start a village of which this three acres 
would form the most valuable water-front; but 
the store had not been built, the taxes had been 
a yearly expense to the squire, and mean minds 
now insinuated that he was glad to shove it off 
upon the school district. 

Some taxpayers opposed outlay for a new 
schoolhouse, the old one was sound, and would 
serve for thirty years longer if repainted occa- 
sionally. An opposition grew so strong that 
there was talk of returning the land to the squire, 
although the old schoolhouse was situated upon 
a windy hill not near the district centre, and had 
but little playground, while the Asquit tot was 
near the centre of the district, in the sheltered 
valley at the head of the cove, with ample 
grounds 

In this erisis Zeb Pugwit, carpenter, proposed 
to move the old schoolhouse, and set it up on 
stone foundations, for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, if Squire Asquit would strike the words 
“build and’’ out of the deed of gift, thereby only 
binding the district to “maintain” a schoolhouse 
on the land. The squire consented, and this 
compromise was carried by a majority of five 
votes. 

The next day several cronies met, as usual, in 





gossip over the situation. 

“Well, that’s settled,” said one of the Asquit 
adherents, ‘“‘and now neighbors can take some 
comfort together.’’ 

“Not much it isn’t settled!’ blazed Joe Oatfield. 
“A hundred and fifty dollars to be squandered 
just to give Zeb Pugwit a job! Settled! Not 
till Judge Owley settles it!” 

“Why, Joe! What do you kickers expect to get 
of the county court?” inquired Dan Wheatland. 

“Fair play. We'll put an injunction on the 
whole proceedings, from Squire Asquit’s deed 
clear through to Zeb Pugwit’s moving contract. 
’Tisn’t any on’t legal.” 

“Every step and meeting in this here business 
was done according to law, and we had a clear 
majority of five,’ said Hank Pentbottle; ‘“‘major- 
ities rule in this country.’ 

“Law rules, young man,” said Jack Briarman. 
“No majority can tramp on even one taxpayer’s 
rights.’’ 

‘**Well, who's going to sue out that fool injunc- 
tion? and when?” snorted Dick Fennell, with 
an intensely provoking sneer, which irritated 
Joe Oattield so much that he forgot prudence, 
and revealed the secret that a committee of three 
had started for the county-seat that morning, to 
begin a suit before Judge Owley. Dick Fennell 
slipped out and ran to warn Selectman Martin, 
Squire Asquit and Zeb Pugwit. 

Zeb Pugwit was quick-witted. ‘Those fellows 
can’t get the sheritf here with a writ afore dark 
this evening,”’ he counselled. “By that time I’ll 
have the old schoolhouse moved, if you two will 
collect a dozen or more teams and men to meet 
me at the schoolhouse by two o'clock. 


a pretty sudden county court to get the start of 
| Zed Pugwit, when there’s a hundred and fifty 
| dollars depending on it.” 

| Within an hour he was at work, with a gang, 
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“jacking up’’ the old schoolhouse, a strong, one- 
story building, forty-six by twenty-twe feet, with 
a small entry hall firmly fastened to its front. 
Under it he put two oak beams, each forty-four 
feet long, and each rounded ap like a sled-runner 
at one end. 

From thaw and warm rain followed by a 
“eold snap,” the broad road-bed was six inches 
of ice, and the open ground everywhere nearly 
as thickly covered. He only needed to get th: 
building off its foundations and on the ice by 
using the usual wineh; after that a dozen teams 
could haul it rapidly, sled-wise. 

“Don’t disturb school, ma’am,’’ he said to the 
teacher. “I sha’n’t crack the plaster.’’ 

“You may dismiss school at noon for the rest 
of the day, Miss Spelldown,”’ said the seleetman. 
“This afternoon we shat move the building to 
the Asquit lot. To-morrow morning you wii! 
open school on the new site."’ 

The sehool children did not learn much from 
their books, with men digging and pounding 
under the foundations, and at intervals lifting 
gently the building by the jackscrews, but they 
were kept from going home to give an alarm of 
what was going on. When dismissed at noon, 
none, except those living near by, went home to 
dinner. The others, who had brought luncheon, 
remained to see the men work, and stayed for 
the afternoon, curious to see the moving. 

At one o’clock fourteen teams and men were 
present, and Zeb had the building already off its 
base upon the thick ice of the roadway, using 
the winch and rollers to start it so far. Seven 
teams were now attached by ropes and chains 
to each fore corner, and the schoolhouse was 
presently moving along the road as fast as a 
moderate walk. 

The route was all the way gently down-hill. 
Here and there was danger that the building 
would slide forward upon the teams, but men 
with guy ropes steadied it, and men with rough 
planks walked at the front corners, ready to 
thrust the planks under the runners to stop 
progress if necessary. Zeb was busy all around 
the job, warning if it went too easily, warning if 
it threatened to stop on a bit of gravel; and the 
drivers skilfully kept it moving, sometimes with 
the teams straining and slipping, but generally 
with an easy pull. 

The children ran shouting around the whole. 
Never had there been such a delightful school 
day. ‘The crowd momently grew. Every passing 
traveller stopped. 

When more than half the distance was covered, 
Zeb jogged Squire Asquit’s elbow with a thumb, 
and said with a shrewd chuckle: 

“We're getting there, squire. This here 
volunteer help and teams aren't costing me a 
cent, which would have cost me a week’s wages 
of four men and a team to have moved her the 
usual way. Hi, boys, keep her moving! Don't 
let those injunctioners cateh us with the job half 
done!" 

Before four o’elock, when the early winter 
dusk began, the Asquit lot was reached. It took 
nearly half an hour longer to turn the building 
and get it exactly on the site. This was just 
done when a schoolboy raised a shrill ery: 

“The sheriff’s coming! His horses are on the 
jump!” 

A big sleigh full of men was coming at a 
gallop—the sheriff, and a deputy, and the injunc- 
tion committee. Behind them came several other 
sleighs with excited opposition taxpayers. 

“Take off your teams and tackle, boys,” 
ordered Zeb, coolly; “they’re too late. Job’s 
done, and ten sheriffs can’t undo it.’’ 

“Three cheers!” cried Squire Asquit. They 
were given with a will, the school children tailing 
off with a shrill yell. The angry committee 
rushed forward. Sheritf Ponderwell laughed. 

“Well, squire,” he remarked, shaking bands, 
“1 reekoned that Zeb Pugwit wouldn’t wait for 
us. Zeb, old boy, you’re a born get-there. Job 
is about done, so far as I see, but you’ve got to 
stop right where it is till the county court fixes 
things. Looks as though school can keep going 
right on, if you like, Mr. Martin.” 

He read a temporary injunction, which named 
next Monday for the hearing. 

“Let ’em law as long as they like,’’ said Zeb 
“I can’t. put the stonework under her til! tlhe 
ground thaws next spring. You, Himes aii 
Babcock, put the jacks under that down-hill end, 
it’s nigh a foot below level; we'll plumb Le! 
before we go.” 

“No,” said the sherif. 
stop all operations.” 

“Jesso. But she needs levelling up to be sale 
It’tl thaw and freeze, and heave and set, and if 
you don’t want the building injured, she must be 
plumbed. ‘*Twon’t take five minutes. Cowt 
wants it taken care of, [ reckon.” 

“No, you can’t do it,” 

“Mr. Selectman and neighbors all,’’ said Zeb. 
“IT ask you to witness that L’ve done my job, 50 
far, all right, and that I deliver the building in 
good condition, and [ warn the sheriff that it 's 
likely to be damaged unless it is set up plumb, 
and he'll be responsible for the damage. -\!))- 
how I won’t be. Isn't that law, Mr. Sherif?” 

“That’s a question for the county court.” 
answered the sheriff, a little uneasily. “Guess 
it’ll stay safe till the court orders what is to be 
done, and then it’s likely you’ll get the job ol 
fixing it.” 

“Well, I’ve warned you it isn’t safe,” chuckled 
Zeb, “so 1’m clear.””’ Then he said to Squure 


“Court’s orders are to 
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Asquit, aside, “I aint sure that she may not slip, 
resting on the ice; but if damage should happen, 
squire, the district may have to build a new 
schoolhouse on your lot, after all.” 

All spectators now departed, and the sheriff 
and committee left the building in custody of 
Deputy Sheriff Stebbins, who came prepared 
with lantern and blankets to stay all night in the 
building. He made a roaring fire in the big box- 
stove, and then leaving his lantern in the entry, 
where it would shine through a window, he 
accepted an invitation to go to a near farmhouse 
for supper. 

After supper and a smoke with the farmer he 
looked out. A still, thick snow was falling. 
Deputy Stebbins, as he walked to the schoolhouse, 
could not see the light until he was very near it. 
Finding all safe, he said to himself that no 
raiders would come out in such a snowfall, and 
went back with the farmer to sleep in a warm 
bed. 

Deputy Stebbins and the farmer were out at 
daylight. It was a still, cold morning, with only 
a thin fleece of nearly moveless clouds, and the 
new snow lying eight inches deep all over the 
country. After a minute’s chat they looked for 
the schoolhouse. 

It was not there! It wasnotanywhere! The 
Asquit lot, the road, fields, cove, sea and land 
revealed no sign of it. 

They hurried to the site and stared about 
wondering, while neighbors began to gather and 
search and conjecture. Before nine o’clock the 
children came to school, and many men had 
assembled. Among the rest came Mr. Wash- 
ington Simcoe from one way, and his father, old 
Isaac Simcoe, from another. When they met 
Washington asked : 

“Where’s Johnny, father?” 

“Don’t know. Didn’t he come with you?” 

“No, I told him, yesterday, he might go to 
grandpa’s and stay all night. He didn’t come 
home.”” 

“He didn’t come to us.” 

Then little Dave Peters piped up: 

“I know where Johnny is; the schoolhouse 
runned away from school in the night, and took 
Johnny with it, so’s he couldn’t go and tell on’t. 
Me and Johnny went into the schoolhouse to get 
warm after Mr. Stebbins went out. We were 
awful tired. Johnny lay down on a bench and 
went to sleep. He didn’t come out when I did. 
The schoothouse has runned away with him.” 

Swift horsemen visited almost every family in 
the district, but there was no news of Johnny or 
the schoolhouse, until about ten o’clock a traveller 
halted and inquired for Washington Simcoe, to 
whom he delivered a letter. The anxious father 
tore it open with shaking hands. Instantly he 
gave a glad cry. The men shouted, “Read it 
aloud.”” The mystery was solved ; but Johnny’s 
letter must come after a fuller account of what 
happened. 

Some time in the night a sudden puff of wind, 
precursor of a heavier fall of snow, shook the 
schoolhouse, and immediately died into an almost 
perfect calm. But at this puff there was a slight 
jar, a slip, a long quiver, a slow, grinding, stealthy 
slide, then a swift bouncing, twisting rush like 
an unguided sled going down-hill. Johnny waked 
and scrambled, yelling, for the entry, lighted by 
the stove, which flew from its foundations and 
scattered blazing brands among the desks. He 
was so flung about that he could hardly gain the 
entry. 

The flying building now gave a great plunge, 
and water splashed leaping to its eaves. The 
shock stopped it. Floods poured through the 
windows and extinguished the fire. The heavy 
chimney sank the lower end deeper than the 
other; plaster fell and slipped down with the 
stove, while the entry, with Johnny, was lifted 
several feet into the air. 

Johnny knew that the schoolhouse had slid 
down-hill into the cove. He tried to open the 
entry door, but it was jammed. The lantern 
hung beside it, and gave him light. He yelled, 
wept, screamed, pounded, jerked at the door. 
All in vain. Presently he opened the window, 
but dared not climb out, hearing the water wash 
underneath. The darkness was so dense he 
could not see the water a dozen feet away. 

So the runaway schoolhouse swam slowly, 
with the ebbing tide, straight out of the cove to 
sea. What little air there had been all day had 
blown offshore. ‘The ocean was smooth, though 
the schoolhouse wallowed as it passed over the 
bar. Then, scarcely rocking, it steered boldly 
for Europe, and all the happy islands and strange 
Countries of which it had heard in so many 
geography lessons. 


Having exhausted himself with two or three | 


hours of yelling and sobbing, Johnny silently 
clung to the window like a despairing limpet. 
He was cold but dry. By and by he heard a 
distant sound, which grew until he recognized 
the cough of a steamboat. It seemed a long 
while before it came so near that he could dis- 
tinguish, upon the foggy gloom, two smears of 
faint radiance, one red, one green, coming straight 
toward him, Johnny got the lantern and waved 
it frantically out of the window, and revived his 
Weary yell. Presently he heard a loud “aho-o-y !” 
and a strong voice cried out: 

“What'n creation’s that? Hard aport! Back 
wh _Cap’n, we're running smack into some- 

ing !*? 

Bells tinkled; orders were given; a small tug- 
boat came alongside, and Jobnny was taken off. 
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“Flush 


“A building!” said the big captain. 
my scuppers! what —”’ 

“It’s the Squidnet schoolhouse, cap’n,”’ inter- 
rupted a hand. “There's the ink smear on its 
starboard corner which I put there myself when 
I was a scholar.”’ 

“When you wasa scholar! That's a good one, 
Hinks. Well, now, this isn’t a bad pick-up. 
Pass a line through that window and door ; we'll 
tow her into port. Building doesn’t look dam- 
aged ; the district will pay salvage, and it’ll make 
a good night’s business.”’ 

They towed the runaway to Tackport Harbor, 
seven miles from Squidnet Cove, and moored it. 

As soon as Washington Simcoe could swallow 
the great lump in his throat, he read Johnny’s 
letter to the crowd, as follows: 

Tackport desember twenty 2. deer dad me and 
the Schoolhouse is Here we was Piked up by cap 
goby way out in the Middel of the Lantic oshun 
the gladiateher Tug toed us in with a Big haw sir 
thru the entry winder cap Goby says if You dont 
Come and get me fore nite heel make a Ship’s 
mate of me he says it doesent hurt Mutch an 
Sbips mates most all ways gets ritch he Knowd 
a Ships mate oncet who Layed up seven Dollers 
and a haf in one seas on tord byn a Steembote. 
Were gone to hav plumduf for dinner Cook is 
makin Me a speshul duf in a tin Cup with lots 
more raysons in it than wat the capens helth can 
stand JOHNNY SIMCOE. 


Captain Goby added to this graphic epistle: 


The schoolhouse isn’t much damaged, but books 
I’m trying to dry them. 


and papers are pulpy. 








COMPANION. 


My charge for salvage will be one hundred and 


| fifty dollars. For twenty-five dollars more [ll 
| tow the building, at your risk, back to Squidnet 
Cove—smooth sea and flood-tide. If you won’t 
pay, I’ll keep it for a warehouse. Bub is having 
a good time. Yours, TuHos. Gosy, 
Master tug Gladiator. 

Simcoe at once set out in a sleigh for Tackport. 
Squire Asquit and Selectman Martin went with 
i Johnny reluctantly came home to be a 
| district hero. He would rather be a “ship’s 
mate.” 

The district thought that, after so many 
expenses, it could not afford to build a new 
schoothouse. After beating Captain Goby down 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars for salvage 
and towing the schoolhouse back to Squidnet, 
it was done, and Zeb, with more volunteer help, 
finding the long runners still spiked under it, 
hauled it to its proper site on the squire’s lot, 
levelled and staked it, and later got the job of 
repairing, increasing his bill to two hundred 
dollars. 

Both factions joined in suing the sheriff for 
damages, on the ground that he had been warned 
that it was unsafe to leave the building out of 
level. This suit was never tried because, the 
next summer, it being an election year, Sheriff 
Ponderwell, being fearful of the opposition of 
school district Number Three, compromised, 
paid the district one hundred and fifty dollars, 
received its hearty support, and was elected for 
another term. L. J. BATEs. 
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Pole 
will be reached, I have 
not the slightest doubt, 
and I am also inclined to think 
it will be reached before many 
years have elapsed ; but whether 
the successful explorer will be carried thither by 
a drifting ship, by travelling over the ice, by an 
aérial vessel or by submarine locomotion, I will 
not venture to predict. Perhaps some other 
method more simple and more certain than any 
of these may be designed in the space of a few 


years. 

The idea of discovering the North Pole is not 
a modern one. Attempts to reach it have been 
more or less persistent ever since the ninth 
century, when King Alfred of England sent an 
expedition northward under the command of a 
wealthy nobleman of Heligoland, 


named Othar, with the object of dis- 5* 
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and peculiarities connected with 
it will very forcibly be brought 
to his notice when he gets 
there. 

My readers are, in all proba- 
bility, acquainted with the use 
and the value of the mariner’s compass. With it 
sailors are able to navigate distant and compara- 
tively little-known seas, and by its aid explorers 
can make their way across unknown lands; but 
in order to ensure the value of the compass the 
variation and inclination of the needle must be 
accurately determined, for both are influenced 
by the position of the observer on the earth’s 
surface, and to a very considerable degree. 

The needle of the compass is well known to 
be governed by the powerful magnetic influence 
that attracts it in the direction of the north 
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nothing could be to the north of him. For 
instance, had Herr Andrée succeeded in 
reaching the North Pole in his plucky and 
adventurous balloon voyage, he would have had 
no difficulty, provided there had been any wind, 
in returning to the south, for the simple reason 
that he could not have been blown farther north, 
for every wind would bea fair wind; that is, it 
would blow him south. Obviously the North 
Pole differs from any other place in the Northern 
Hemisphere, inasmuch as it cannot possibly have 
any place situated to the north, to the east or to 
the west of it. 

Another peculiarity consequent on the unique 
position of the Pole is that there is no time 
there! Let me explain why I am theoretically 
correct in making such a startling announce- 
ment. 

Those who are conversant with the use of 
| globes know that all the meridians of longitude 
starting from the equator converge toward and 
meet at the Pole. They know, too, that longi- 
| tude signifies time, and that difference of longitude 
| is difference in time. They know very well that 
when it is noon in London it is about seven 
o’clock in the morning in Boston, and that when 
it is noon in San Francisco it is about quarter 
past three in the afternoon in New York. 

Now as the meridian of London extends to 
the North Pole, it necessarily ensues that when 
it is noon in the English capital it must also be 
noon at the North Pole. In a similar manner 
when it is noon at Boston, or in San Francisco, 
|orat Peking, or any other place situated in the 
Northern Hemisphere, it follows that it must also 
be noon at the Pole, because all the meridians of 
those places unite at the North Pole; therefore 
it is noon all day long at the Pole! ‘Thus there 
is an entire absence of time at the Pole; but it 
would be just as correct to say that it isa place 
where there is a preponderance of time, for it is, 
practically, any time of day during the whole 
twenty-four hours, or indeed through the year. 





Where any Watch would be Right. 


In fact, a resident at the North Pole could make 
it any time of day he might choose to select, 
with the consciousness that it would be the 
right time! 

To say that the sun is always on the meridian 
| at the Pole, and not only on it at noon and mid- 
night, as it is in other parts of the world, would 
| be to assert something that would expose me to 
severe, and just, criticism at the hands of men 
| of science; but there is no disputing the fact 
regarding the peculiarity with reference to time 
at the North Pole that [ have commented on. 

There is, of course, an almost imper- 
ceptible increase or decrease, according 











covering distant lands and adding new 
realms to the crown of Engiand. 

The account of this expedition is 
brief and somewhat vague, but from 
what exists we are informed that 
“Othar advanced farther to the north 
than any mortal had done before.” 
That in itself is not a very startling 
announcement, considering the limited 
knowledge of geography in those 
days; but when, further on, it is 
gravely stated that “He rounded the 
point of the globe beyond which it 
again sinks to the south,” it would 
appear that if this account is to be 
relied on the North Pole was actually 





ago! 

The details of Othar’s voyage, how- 
ever, must be received with consider- 
able caution. His expedition probably 
reached the southeast coast of Green- 
land, and perhaps even sailed as far as 
Spitzbergen, which is alluded to in 
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~ A to the time of year, in the diurnal 
altitude of the sun during the summer 
months at the Pole, but it would be 
almost impossible, even with the finest 
and most delicate of instruments, to 
detect the actual moment of the sun's 
passage of the meridian. 

The greatest altitude attained by the 
sun at the Pole is, of course, on the 21st 
of June, when it reaches its highest 
northern declination, on which day the 
altitude and declination would be the 
same. The altitude would then gradu- 
ally decrease day by day, antil the sun 
crossed the ecliptic at the first point 
of Libra on the 22d of September, on 
which day an observer at the Pole, if 
his vision was bounded by a clear sea 
horizon, with no obstacles, such as land 
or high ice, to obstruct his view, would 
see the sun making a complete circuit 
of the heavens, with its lower limb just 
touching the horizon, until it would 
very slowly disappear below it, to be no 











the narrative as an island “far beyond 

the countries inhabited by men;” but 

this, it may be observed, is also a description 
that would apply equally well to Iceland. On 
the return of Othar to England, he was most 
favorably received by King Alfred, who subse- 
quently employed him on a voyage to the Baltic. 

It is not my intention to enumerate and describe 
other polar expeditions; my real purpose is to 
remark on the singular conditions that will be 
found to exist at the Pole. 

We all know that the term “North Pole” is 
the conventional name given to an imaginary 
spot situated at the northern axis of our terres- 
trial sphere. What we shall find there it is 
difficult to say. At one time I was under the 
impression, and it was also the view held by 
many eminent Arctie authorities, that an archi- 





| pelago of many islands would probably be found | 


| to exist, extending from Franz Josef Land and 
| Greenland across the Pole toward the northern 
| coasts of America and Siberia; or perhaps, as 
the diurnal rotation of the earth has caused all 
our continents to be formed along meridians 
rather than in an equatorial direction, a large 
| continent, like Greenland, might have been 
found to extend right across the Pole. This 
| conjecture has, however, been effectually set 
| aside by the recent wonderful voyage of Doctor 
Nansen, who saw no land of any description to 
| the northward of Franz Josef Land. 

It is therefore probable that a large frozen sea, 
| studded perhaps with a few islands, will be 
| found by the venturesome explorer who first. suc- 
t eunile in reaching the Pole. Many singularities 


magnetic pole. The north point of the needle 
will always point toward the magnetic pole. 

Now, as the terrestrial pole is situated some 
twelve hundred miles to the true north of the 
magnetic pole, it follows that on passing the 
magnetic pole and continuing toward the terres- 
trial pole, a southerly course by compass will 
necessarily have to be followed, because the 
north point of the needle will be attracted toward 
the magnetic pole, which will be to the true south 
of the observer. 


No North, East or West. 


When, in 1876, I was sledging over the frozen 
sea in my endeavor to reach the North Pole, and 
therefore travelling in a due north direction, I 
| was actually steering by compass E. S. E., the 
| variation of the compass in that locality varying 
from ninety-eight degrees to one hundred and 
two degrees westerly. 

It is not, however, to bearings by compass 
that I desire to call attention, but to what is 
termed true bearing; that is, the bearings of 
places on the earth’s surface determined by the 
relative positions that they occupy with reference 
to the terrestrial poles. 

If our explorer has succeeded in reaching the 
North Pole, he will be able to assert, as Othar 
did, and without fear of contradiction, that he 
has “rounded the point of the globe beyond 
which it again sinks to the south.” In other 





words, that he has reached a position where | 


more seen until it reerossed the ecliptic 
at the first point of Aries, on the 21st 
| of March the following year. 
| The day at the North Pole, then, is one of six 
months’ duration, to be followed by a long, dark 
| night of the same period 
It may be interesting to relate the exact amount 
| of light and darkness experienced during a winter 
passed by me in the Arctic regions within four 
hundred and sixty miles of the Pole. 

From the time of crossing the Arctic circle 
| until we established ourselves in winter quarters 
on the 3d of September, we rejoiced in one 
long, continuous day. On that date the sun set 

| below the northern horizon at midnight, and the 

daylight hours gradually decreased until the sun 
disappeared at noon below the southern horizon 
on the 13th of October. 

From this date until the ist of March, a period 
of one hundred and forty days, we never saw 
the sun; but it must not be supposed that 
because the sun was absent we were living in 
total darkness, for such was not the case. During 
the month following the disappearance of the 
sun, and for a month prior to its return, we 
enjoyed for an hour, ‘more or less, on either side 
of noon, a glorious twilight; but for three 
months it may be said we lived in total darkness, 
although of course on fine days the stars shone 
out bright and clear, rendered all the more bril- 
liant by the reflection from the snow and ice by 
which we were surrounded, while we also 
enjoyed the light from the moon in its regular 
lunations. 

On the 21st of December, the shortest day in 
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the year, the sun at our winter quarters was at 
noon twenty degrees below the horizon. I men- 
tion this because the twilight circle, or, to use its 
scientific name, the crepusculum, when dawn 
begins and twilight ends, is determined when 
the sun is eighteen degrees below the horizon. 

On our darkest day it was not possible at noon 
to read even the largest-sized type. 

Yet another peculiarity connected with the 
position of the Pole is that, in consequence of 
the compression, or flattening, of the earth at 
the Poles, weight is somewhat affected. 

For instance, a pound of lead, or any other 
substance, would weigh more at the North Pole 
than at any place south of that position, in 
consequence of the Pole being nearer to the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


centre of the earth, and therefore more under 
the influence of terrestrial gravitation. Accord- 
ing to Newton, a body weighing one hundred 
and ninety-four pounds at the equator would 
increase one pound in weight at the Pole, simply 
because the Pole is thirteen miles nearer to the 
centre of the earth than any place situated on 
the equatorial belt. 

The limit of this article has been reached, ‘but 
I hope that I have said sufficient to show that 
the North Pole and its immediate neighborhood 








possess peculiarities that do not exist in other 


| places in the Northern Hemisphere, and there- 


fore, if only on account of the interesting and 
curious conditions that are to be found there, it is 
a region well deserving further investigation. 














““CNO ’Minty wants 
S a piano and a 
musical edu- 
cation, does she? The 
last time I was here 
she wanted a gold 
watch and chain and 
lace curtains and a 
bicycle!” Uncle The- 
ophilus thumped with 
his great gold-headed 
eaneas he recited each 
one of his niece’s diverse desires in his high- 
keyed, contemptuous voice. 

“Oh, that was mamma, Uncle Theophilus—all 
but the bicycle—a little,” stammered ’Minty, 
breathlessly. ‘Miss Martin says there may be 
a fortune in my voice.” 

“There’s fortunes put into a good many of 
these screeching women’s voices, and they never 
get ’em out again,”’ said Uncle Theophilus. 

“Her voice is just like Aunt Pamela’s, that 
always sat in the seats, and folks said she might 
have been a prima donna if she’d ever had a 
chanee.”” Mrs. Jenkins’s voice came, muffled 
and plaintive, from behind a delicate handker- 
chief, and her brother looked at-*her with a 
scowl. 

“She never learned the primer of housekeep- 
ing,—Aunt Pamela didn’t,—and she wasted all 
her husband’s substance,’’ he said. 

“My ’Minty knows all about housekeeping. 
She’s a beautiful cook,” said *Minty’s mother, 
with a thrill of indignation in her voice, which 
broke suddenly into tears. “And she’s my only 
child, Theophilus, and I’m your only sister. 
And ’Minty looks like you; she’s got the Bacon 
nose.”” 

’Minty hastily put her hand up before her face, 
as she always did when any one called attention 
to her nose. She was a slender, sixteen-year-old 
girl with a graceful figure and a well-set head. 
She would have been pretty if it had not been 
for the Bacon nose. 

“Poor child, so she has!” Uncle Theophilus 
threw back his head and laughed in unwonted 
good nature, “But don’t you take on, ’Minty, 
it’s a good, every-day, working nose. It’s a 
nose that ‘gets there,’ too. I shouldn’t wonder if 
you could cook and keep house, with that nose. 
I haven’t any objection toa girl’s putting on a 
few frills, like playing and singing, after she’s 
learned to be a good housekeeper; but my hard 
earnings aren’t going to give any poor man a 
helpless, good-for-nothing wife! More than 
that, I’ve got another niece.”” Uncle Theophilus 
jerked his head in the direction of a little 
weather-beaten house that could be seen from 
the window. ‘Phoebe, she’s my niece, too,— 
Cyrus’s only child,—and her mother’s a widow. 
You’ve got Sampson Jenkins—as far as he 

“Sampson’s real good,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
loyally, “if he isn’t so ambitious as some.” 

“Land! When it comes to ambition, I guess 
you’ve had more than enough to go ’round,” 
remarked Uncle Theophilus. “Now, Phoebe 
says she wants to go to college so she can help 
her mother, and there’s a doubt in my mind 
whether she can make a decent loaf of bread !’’ 

“1 don’t know what you can expect; Cyrus’s 
wife was always slack,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
quickly. 

“Mary Jane Cotter was a nice enough kind of 
a girl,” remarked Uncle Theophilus, with a 
reminiscent air. ‘But I remember that you and 
she couldn’t get along, and you didn’t want 
Cyrus to have her. What was it you quarrelled 
about? Beaus, or clothes, or crochet work ?” 

“Cotters were Cotters; you know that as well 
as I do, Theophilus. I never associated with 
them,” said his sister, crisply. “Mary Jane 
isn’t noticed at all. Phoebe sits in the singing- 
seats with ’Minty, but she doesn’t go anywhere.” 

“Kind of bashful, maybe; Cyrus was,” said 
Uncle Theophilus. 

“She isn’t invited—at least, not in our set,” 
said his sister. 

“Ph-e-w!”’ whistled Uncle Theophilus. 
there are sets in Damsonfield nowadays? Well, 








By Sophie Swett. 


but I s’pose she’s digging away at Latin and 
Greek, or some such foolishness.’’ 

*Minty had turned hastily away to the window 
when her mother had said that Phoebe was not 
invited, and her cheeks burned. Some of the 
girls had made unpleasant remarks because she 
had not invited Phoxbe—her own cousin—to her 
birthday party. But that was in June, when 
the Beaumont girls from New York were there— 
and Phoebe was such a queer, dowdy little 
thing! She wouldn’t have been stylish even if 
she had had plenty of money. There are girls 
like that, and it is very trying to have them for 
one’s own cousins. Nevertheless, ’Minty had 
never felt quite right about that party. It was 
chiefly what the girls had said 
about it that troubled her; but a 
little, too, the look in Phecebe’s 
eyes—a hurt look. 

“IT should like to do a little 
something for your girl, Araminty, 
and for Cyrus’s, too,”’ continued 
Uncle Theophilus, more seriously, 
“but I’m not rolling in riches. 
I haven’t got much more than 
enough to carry me through. I’ve 
only got a few hundreds to spare, 
and as I say, I don’t want to 
spend ’em in unfitting girls to be 
good, sensible women and doing 
the work that the Lord meant 
them for. There isn’t one that 
needs help any more than the 
other, as I can see.. Cyrus left 
them enough to keep their heads 
above water, and Sampson Jen- 
kins can do as much by you. 

“I’m going to divide a week’s 
time between you, and the girl 
that I find is the best cook and 
housekeeper will be the girl for 
my money. I told Phoebe so last 
night, and she turned white and 
her eyes looked like two burnt 
holes ina blanket. If she had as 
great a hankering to be a good 
housekeeper as she has to go to 
college— But the cooking 
wasn’t anything to brag of, and 
you up here have got Lucindy 
Downs to do your housework—no 
better off than you are!” 

“It’s only since I strained my 
ankle; and ’Minty gets so tired 
going away down to the village to 
practise on the doctor’s daughter’s 
piano. It’s a shame that she 
shouldn’t have one herself! And 
domestic! I’m sure there isn’t a 
girl iat 

But Uncle Theophilus had 
reached the door, thumping so 
heavily with his cane that one 
could not be sure whether he 
heard or not. And they could see 
that he was fairly pounding the 
earth with it all the way down the hill to the 
little weather-beaten house. 

*“‘When Theophilus once got a notion into his 
head nobody could ever get it out!” said Mrs. 
Jenkins. “And living in city boarding-houses, 
where there are a lot of lazy women, has given 
him a perfect craze about housekeeping. If we 
had only known it before he came! But that 
little bookworm of a Phoebe can’t beat you at 
cooking! They have a chance to get around 
him, from his making his visit there first, and 
they’ll be sure to make the most of it. The 
very first thing in the morning you must make 
one of your snow-puddings and send down to 
him. I know they don’t have anything dainty.” 





*Minty demurred a little at doing that. She 
| said she thought Phoebe ought to have her fair 
| chance; but her mother insisted. She said there 
| was too much at stake for any delicate scruples. 
Besides, what good would it do for that stupid 
| little Phoebe to go to college? It would be 
;}much more sensible for her to learn dress- 


“So | making. 


*Minty knew the recipe for the snow-pudding 


if Phoebe stayed at home and darned her | by heart, and there was no possibility of failure. 
stockings, I calculate she’d be full as well off; | It was made of corn-starch and the whites of 


| eggs, and when it was cooked she poured it into 
a pretty mold, with a lily pattern, and set it 
away to cool and harden. The sauce was a 
custard for which the yolks of the eggs were 
used. Not every one can boil a custard and not 
let it curdle, but ’Minty could. 

Never did a famous chef make a smoother or 
creamier custard than that! Justa spoonful of 
lemon to flavor, when it was cool, and ’Minty 
put it into a dainty glass dish and the custard 
sauce into a daintier glass pitcher and set both 
into a basket; and Bobby Briggs, who lived 
next door to them, carried it down the hill to 
Uncle Theophilus with ’Minty’s compliments— 
for two cents and a doughnut. 

Then *Minty went off quite happily to take 
her singing lesson of the doctor’s daughter, who 
was teaching her all she knew for friendship’s 
sake. 

Phoebe and her mother were getting the 





and with a queer little halt—that was not quite 
a limp—in her gait, caused by a fall when she 
was a baby; but she had dark brown, sympa- 
thetic eyes and pretty, regular features, having 
quite escaped the Bacon nose. 

A sensitive flush arose to Phcebe’s cheek as 
she took the dainty dishes from Bobby Briggs’s 
basket. 


“She had no business to do it! It’s an imper- 
tinence!’’ cried Mrs. Bacon, hotly. “Asif we 
didn’t have enough to eat!” 


“But it’s fortunate, because I’m afraid the 
apple pie isn’t so very good,” said Phebe, 
simply. “I’ll put it on the ice.” 

But on the way to the refrigerator Phoebe 
stopped for a taste. Her mother, still making 
candid criticisms of Araminta Jenkins and her 
daughter, had seized the feather duster to drive 





the flies from the dining-room. There must not 





** SHE THR2W HER ARMS AROUND PHOEBE’S NECK.” 


be a fly there when Uncle Theophilus ate his 
dinner. It was an occupation that suited her 
disturbed feelings; she swooped upon the flies 
as if they were Araminta Jenkins and her 
daughter, who had always “‘felt above her’’—the 
unpardonable offence to average humanity. 

One could not taste the pudding without 
injuring its pretty shape, but Phoebe put a 
spoon into the pitcher and tasted, and then she 
made a very wry face. 

It was the very queerest taste, thought Phcebe, 
that one had ever met with in a custard or a 
pudding sauce—a vaguely familiar taste, too. 
Was it like some medicine, or like the stuff a 
dentist puts into your mouth? Phcebe could 
not decide, but one thing, she said to herself, 
was certain, it was a perfectly dreadful taste. 

She set the dishes down suddenly, and sat 
down on the back door-step and set her elbows 
upon her knees and her chin in her palms. 

“Phoebe, did you mean to leave that pudding 
on the kitchen table?” called her mother, 
coming out of the dining-room when the last fly 
was expelled. 

“T had to think a minute,” answered Pheebe, 
absently; and then she sprang up, and in a 





noonday dinner ready when Bobby Briggs | 
arrived with ’Minty’s snow-pudding. Phebe | 
was a short and thick-set little body, awkward, | 





JUNE 22, 1899, 


trice was whisking eggs for a custard. She had 
taken the tiniest taste of the pudding, and found 
| that unflavored. 

| “She spoiled her custard some way,” she 
| explained, hastily. “She must have made a 
'mistake and put in something dreadful for 
| flavoring. Uncle Theophilus couldn’t eat it, 
}and he would think she wasn’t a good cook. 
| I’m going to make one, and he’ll never know 
the difference.” 

| “You’re going to make him think she is a 
| good cook, so he’ll like her better than he does 
| you! If that isn’t just like you, Phoebe Bacon, 
for all the world! Always standing in your 
| own light for the sake of helping other folks! 
| When tHat girl has rode over you rough-shod, 
|and never invited you to her birthday party! 
And you cared—you cared so it most broke my 
heart, though you pretended you didn’t!” 

| Mrs. Bacon shed feeble tears, although she 
spoke excitedly, and brandished her feather 
duster like a threatening weapon. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking of—the 
party,’”’ said Phoebe, and she beat the eggs more 
slowly. “But this was an accident. It doesn’t 
seem fair that she should be judged by it, when 
she is a good cook. And I should feel so badly 
if I had done it!” 

“Most girls would be glad of a chance to get a 
little revenge on a person that had treated them 
so, instead of turning round and helping her!” 
said Mrs. Bacon, in an aggrieved tone. 

“It’s such a little bit of a thing, anyway, and 
I can’t be satisfied unless I do it,”’ said Phoebe, 
more lightly; and after she had drawn a long, 
long breath she whisked the eggs again with a 
will. “Besides, the apple pie really isn’t what 
it ought to be, and it might make Uncle 
Theophilus cross.” 

It is to be feared that there was a little guile 
in this suggestion of Phcebe’s, for the pie did 
loom darkly on Mrs. Bacon’s horizon. As every 
one knows, there is no half-way 
goodness in a pie; if it isn’t “very, 
very good,” it is “horrid.” And 
Mrs. Bacon was very much afraid 
of her brother-in-law, and consid- 
erably under the thumb of her 
daughter Phoebe, although neither 
of them knew it. 

“T should have made a custard 
when I found the pie wasn’t good, 
if there had been time, but hot 
custard isn’t wholesome,” she said, 
plaintively. 

Pheebe “flew ’round.” She set 
her custard into a panful of cracked 
ice the moment it was done, for of 
course one must not spoil every- 
thing in the refrigerator by setting 
a hot dish in there; and by the 
time that Uncle Theophilus was 
ready for his dessert the custard 
was quite cool. It was delicately 
flavored with vanilla, and Uncle 
Theophilus, evidently pleased by 
*Minty’s little attention, said it 
was plain to see that his niece 
*Minty knew how to make a 
pudding; although he added, 
growlingly, that it “‘wasn’t any 
use for either of them to try to 
put their best foot foremost with 
him ; bread and meat victuals were 
what stayed folks’s stomachs in 
this world, not such flummery as 
that.” 

Phoebe’s mother cheered up at 
once, and said with feeling that 
she only just wanted him to try 
Phoebe’s raised biscuit—although 
the unvarnished truth was that 
Phoebe knew more about Latin 
declensions than she did about 
bread-making, which was gener- 
ally left to her mother. And in 
truth Phoebe had perpetrated the 
pie—which it had been finally 
decided to give to the pig. 

Phoebe liked to make dainty 
trifles for desserts, as a lightener 
of Latin labors, and she had once 
belonged — for three weeks — toa 
cooking class; but it may as well be admitted 
that cooking was not altogether in Phoebe’s line. 

In the house at the top of the hill there was 4 
small panic that afternoon. Lucinda Downs 
had been hastily dismissed, and on her departure 
Mrs. Jenkins took a survey of the pantry. 

“*Minty, what did you flavor Uncle ‘Iheo- 
philus’s pudding with?” she called, suddenly. 

“Lemon. I only flavored the custard; you 
don’t flavor the pudding, you know,” answered 
*Minty. 

“But the lemon bottle has never bee!) Ul- 
corked!” cried Mrs. Jenkins. ‘“O ’Minty, what 
have you done?” and her voice broke into a 
wail. “You must have taken the sweet spirits 
of nitre! I sent Bobby Briggs for it when you 
had that bad cold, and I gave him an empty 
essence bottle to get it in, because they charge 
you five cents less at the apothecary’s if you 
bring a bottle! And it’s marked ‘lemon,’ but, 
oh dear! I should think anybody could swell 
sweet spirits of nitre! It isn’t so yellow as 
lemon, either.’ 

*Minty came running. She was pale eve: t 
the tip of the Bacon nose. 

“Didn’t you taste your custard? O ’Muty, 
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when it was for Uncle Theophilus!’’ said her 
mother, with a reproachful groan. 

“J tasted the pudding. My custards are 
always nice,” said ’Minty. She examined the 
bottles and smelled critically. “I didn’t notice 
the color, and I can’t smell very well since I had 
the cold. I remember thinking that it wasn’t 
very strong of lemon, but we don’t get very nice 
extracts at the store. Did I really do it? Isn’t 
there another bottle of lemon anywhere?’ and 
’Minty fumbled about the shelves, hoping against 
hope. 

“Ot course you did it!” cried Mrs. Jenkins, 
and collapsed upon the sofa in hopeless tears. 
“T suppose I ought not to have put that bottle 
in the pantry—but to think that a daughter of 


mine shouldn’t know sweet spirits of nitre from | 


extract of lemon!’ 

And then Mrs. Jenkins suddenly started up 
with energy. 

“Run, ’Minty, run, and apologize to Uncle 
Theophilus! Tell him that you’ve had a bad 
cold and can’t tell one smell from another!” she 


said. ‘Phoebe will be sure to make him think | 


that is a fair specimen of your cooking—people 
are so mean in this world!” 

“I’ve been mean to Phoebe,” said ’Minty, 
impulsively. “It was mean not to invite her to 
my party. And I haven’t been in that house 
since she and I were children. I’m ashamed to 
go! And I don’t believe Uncle Theophilus will 
listen to me; a nitre custard will have been too 
much for him.” 

But *Minty went, being unable to resist her 
mother’s reproachful entreaties. 

Uncle Theophilus and Phoebe were on the 
porch when she reached the house. Phoebe 
came hurriedly to the gate to meet her, and read 
her errand in her face. 

“’Sh! Don’t saya word! I fixed it—madea 
new custard, and he doesn’t know!” she whis- 
pered. 

’*Minty’s face turned red and white in a breath. 

“You—you did that for me, when I’ve been 
such a mean thing to you?” she faltered; and 
she threw her arms around Phoebe’s neck and 
gave her a great hug. 

Uncle Theophilus could not be induced to 
confide to any one, while he remained in Dam- 
sonfield, which one of his nieces he intended to 
make his beneficiary; but shortly after his 
departure he wrote to his sister Araminta, saying 
that since he had found a “hired girl’ in one 
house, and a pie in the pig-pen in the other, 
he didn’t think that either of his nieces was 
prepared to enlarge her sphere of usefulness. 

’*Minty, although she has as yet had lessons 
only from the doctor’s daughter, receives a 
salary for singing ina Damsonport church. It 
is thought that she has a remarkably fine voice, 
and will be a great singer; and she is in a 
great hurry to succeed, so that she may help 
through college her cousin Phoebe, who is her 
most intimate friend. 

The very last they heard of Uncle Theophilus 
was that he had married a widow with four 
children. 





Diving for Fire-wood. 


PON the shores of Hawaii fire-wood is a 
scarce and precious commodity. The 
present forests do not grow near the sea, 

and the labor of bringing wood from the distant 
timber is great, especially as roads are few. 
Practically all the fire-wood of the natives, and 
much that is used by the Europeans in the towns, 
is drift that is brought down periodically from 
the uplands by freshets that follow heavy rains. 

There is nothing strange in all this, but what 
is strange is the way the natives gather the wood. 
Pick it up on the beach? Not at all; at least, 
very little is obtained in that commonplace 
manner. ; 

Much of the island timber is extremely heavy, 
and instead of floating in orthodox fashion, as 
wood should do, it promptly sinks to the bottom. 
As the freshet gathers headway, down come the 
heavy tree-trunks and branches, dashing fiercely 
against the rough lava sides of the stream and 
bumping against the bottom till all semblance of 
their original shape is lost, and they are bruised 
into shapeless blocks or split into kindling. 

The current carries them well into the ocean, 
where they settle into the sand. ‘The first stage 
of their journey is over; now for the second. 
In a day or two the ocean rises in its might, and 
Sends in huge breakers upon the shore, which 
catch the logs and splinters and roll them over 
and over, still on the bottom, toward the beach. 

Here is the native’s chance. He has been 
waiting long for just such an opportunity. 
Down to the shore come the Kanakas in troops. 
No one is left behind save the sick and the blind. 
Men, women and children are all on the beach, 
having an eye both to business and to pleasure. 

The women are clad in old, loose holakus, a 
Sarment I may best describe by likening it to the 
a “Mother Hubbard.” The men doft 

ir ge 
Waist-cloth. The children follow suit, so far as 
dofting goes, and don—well, to tell the truth, 
Most of them don nothing; and if they are satis- 


fied, you and I need not complain. And now 


for it, 


se men dash into the breakers, diving under 
big combers and rising on the crests of the 


farments and don the economical malo, or | 
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then they feel around with their feet till they 
find a piece of wood—it may be only a splinter, 
or it may be a log so large as to require the aid 


matter. Down dives the Kanaka head foremost 
to seize the prize. 


distance to catch the smaller pieces that get past 
the men, and soon the piles on the shore grow 
from nothing to cords. 


and diving, for a couple of hours, and then come 
out, pretty thoroughly chilled, to sun himself on 
the beach in readiness for another bout with 





the waves, meantime solacing himself with the 
inevitable pipe or cigarette. 


Hard work is this wood-gathering by diving, 


of a rope to pull it in; but large or small, no | what between the buffetings of the waves, the 


| cold, and the labor of tugging the logs ashore! 
But for all that, shouts and laughter fill the air, 


The women and children wade in a little} and one might suppose the occasion was a 


| summer picnic. 


| Whatever his faults, the Kanaka has not | 


| added to the gloom and discontent of the world. 
| equanimity, and when the clouds pass and the 


sun shines, he is ready to laugh and be glad. 
H. W. Hensnaw. 


M 








N injury, received at Cavite a few days after 
our troops entered Manila, incapacitated 
me for further service. I was furloughed, 

| and might have come home on the transport to 

| San Francisco, but I wished to see a little more 
| of life in the Philippines. 

Two American friends of mine, with an eye 
to future business, had bought a number of 
houses of departing Spanish residents on a street 
leading off the Escolta, and at their request, I 
hired a native servant and went to live in one 
of these houses, to look after the property and 
“hold down the claim’ for them, as they say in 


selves. The casa, or house, where I 
became thus domiciled was a typical 
Spanish structure of Manila, built 
around an enclosed open patio, or 
inner courtyard, with strong walls 
and grated windows. The roof over 
the wider front portion of it was of 
corrugated iron, as is common here 
on account of earthquakes; but the 
lower portions at the wings and reat 
were provided with roofs of red 
earthen tiles. 

Having the whole house to choose 
from, I selected two rooms on the 
second floor, fronting the street. The 
Spanish family who had lived here 
had left much of the old furniture, 
curtains, bamboo chairs, bedsteads, 
colchons and other articles not worth 
moving away. Even the braziers for 
cooking still stood on the gallery 
outside the door. I had but to fetch 
in my personal belongings and begin 
my bachelor housekeeping. 

You get a mozo, or native male 
servant, for four dollars a month 
here, and this “‘boy’’ does everything 
for you, even to laying out your 
clothes and fetching in your meals. 
For an indolent life at moderate cost, 
Manila is the ideal city, in time of 
peace. The mozo does all the small 
buying, and it is often necessary to 
trust him with several of the big 
silver dollars which constitute the 
medium of exchange here. 

Although I found the old casa shut 
up, it was far from being wholly 
unoccupied and empty. A Chinese 
“chow” dog, with a black tongue, 
eurly hair, and a tail that was still 
trying hard to keep in its peculiar 


door and entered. The forlorn creature seemed 
uncertain whether to bark at me for an intruder, 
or whine for food, and she watched my face with 


little puppies. 


also peering out from under a rank banana stalk. 


tree.’’ 
Mosquitoes had bred in the little, half-dry pool 


five more of these long lizards about the court, 


I thought that half a dozen locksmiths had 
entered and were filing keys below, till my 
new mozo told me the noises were made by the 
lizards. 

The first night after taking possession I spent 
down at Cavite with some friends; but the mozo 
remained and availed himself of my absence to 
smuggle into the patio two tough-looking game- 
cocks of his own; for all these native “boys’’ 
are incorrigible cock-fighters. 

He also kept a yeeping turkey there, for what 
| purpose I never knew, and raised “hongos’’— 
| mushrooms—in a dark back room of the ground 
floor. Still, he was a very good mozo, as Manila 
mozos go, and was usually on hand when he 
was wanted. 

The old house had also still other denizens 
which I did not learn about till the second night, 
which was the first that I actually passed there. 
Any one living in Manila—even a newcomer of 
a few weeks’ experience of the city and its inhab- 








FIRST _NIGHT_IN_ 


The whole patio was now overrun with neglected | 
flower-plats, shrubs, pepper-vines-and a ‘“‘fire-| look around, but added something about picaros, hauling them out on the gallery, threw them 


and late that afternoon they began to “sing.” | 





A Volunteer’s Adventure. 


|than I did. At Cavite I had lived either in 
| barracks or at a hospital. 
| A very diminutive kerosene lamp furnished 
what light I was to have in the old casa. After 
|a stroll up and down the street outside, I went 
in, locked the great outer door, ascended to my 
| new quarters, and sat down to read an old copy 
|0f Waverley which had found its way to the 
Philippines on a war-ship. 
Something about the queer, musty old place 
gave me a singular sensation — lonesomeness, 
perhaps. I forgot it in the narrative of “Callum 





‘*| LEAPED UPON THE BED.” 


laid a pair of slippers beside it. As yet the 
mozo and I had much difficulty in understanding 
each other. He spoke Tagalog and a little 


| thought that he appeared uneasy, and scarcely 
| deserted. I asked him if he were afraid. 
“Ah, nao, sefior,” he replied, with a doubtful 


| and then explained, in many long sentences, 
| none of which I more than half comprehended, 


could not be seized or held. 

I had a Krag-Jorgensen carbine; but Florencio 
| brought in two old rusted lances which he had 
| found below, such as had sometimes been used 
by Spanish cavalry. He stood up one of these 
doughty weapons beside my bed, with an odd 
smile, intimating that he should keep the other 
| near his own colchon in the back room which he 
| occupied on the first floor. I laughed at him; 
yet in the disturbed condition of the city at that 
time precautions were not entirely out of place. 

After he had said buenas noches, and I had 
listened to his shuffling feet descending the stairs, 
|I read again for a while, and then went to a 

window to look down into the street, which was 
very quiet and dimly lighted. Presently I heard 
| the tramp of a patrol squad, and a sergeant and 
| five soldiers passed. From the window I could 
see three natives peeping after them from the 





| entrance of an alley. “Such is Manila in 1899,” | 


| I thought, and went to bed. 
The night was not uncomfortably hot. I blew 
out the feeble lamp and fell asleep at once. 


Beg,” for a time. Then I heard Florencio, my | 
Nebraska, til] they should take possession them- | mozo, coming up the stairs from the patio. He | jumped down from the chair. The monster 
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dragging one of my shoes across the tiled floor. 
| When I struck a match, the big gray fellow 
| dropped the shoe and scurried into a corner, 
| where I could see his small eyes reflecting the 
light. 

I put my shoes and socks on my bed, and 
again fell asleep; but not for long. Frightful 
| Squealings broke out. A battalion of charging 
| Filipinos could hardly have made a sharper 
| uproar—and it was overhead! “Something 


A hardy native will stay in the water, wading | He endures disappointment and misfortune with | larger than rats this time,” I thought, starting 


up, and once more lighted my lamp. 


| 'Theceilings of these old Spanish houses usually 
show the beams and boards. A heavy object 
| was rolling and tumbling in the loft above the 
| ceiling of my room, and I could hear an occasional 
clang against the iron roof above it. Then a 
strange, grating, sliding noise succeeded, followed 
immediately by another frightful outburst of 
screams; then bump-thump-plump all over the 
loft! 
| Considerably excited, I jumped up, and seizing 
the old lance, struck and prodded the ceiling- 
boards vigorously. These proved not to be 
nailed or fastened in any way; they turned over 
easily. Dirt, dust and a shower of rubbish fell. 
| But my demonstration had the effect of quieting 
the noise for the time being. 

From the sounds I was sure that a man or 
some large animal, as well as rats, must be in the 
loft—a greased picaro, perhaps. Mounting a 
chair, with the lance in one hand, I held up the 
lamp. As I raised the light there was a sudden 
commotion above, a clatter of the overturned 
boards, and there slid down, not a yard from my 
face, fully a fathom’s length of the ugliest scaly 
serpent that I ever set my eyes on! 

I yelled outright, purely from terror, and 


appeared to be coming down tail first. 
The lamp chimney fell to the floor 
and broke, by ‘no means improving the 
feeble light. The snake—more of it— 
was still sliding down. Apparently 
there were yards of it behind! 

Its tail now nearly touched the 
floor. Putting down the flaring lamp, 
I snatched my carbine and literally 
blew a hole through the reptile’s body. 
It fell, bleeding and thrashing, on the 
tiles. 

But the noise in the loft had 
increased. Glancing up, I saw the 
tail of another python whipping down 
as he ran over the beams. A second 
shot sent it executing even wilder 
gyrations. 

At length, catching sight of its 
body gliding across one of the wide 
eracks I had made by overturning 
the boards, I fired and brought it 
down through the hole. 

Both snakes, the smaller of which 
was not less than nine feet long, were 
now tumbling spasmodically about the 
room, and I leaped upon the bed, for 
my feet were bare and I was other- 
wise in scanty raiment. 

At that moment there came a hasty 
knocking at the door, with Florencio 
crying in alarmed accents, “Sefior! 
Setior! Que hay?” 

He had naturally concluded that a 
battle with robbers was raging. It 
is good evidence of his fidelity that 
he had seized his lance and come to 
my assistance. 

With an eye to the writhing serpents, 
I got down, threw the door open, 
and jumped hastily back on the 
bed. Florencio, weapon in hand, 


curl, was in the patio when I unlocked the outer | brought in drinking-water, opened my bed, and | peered in. He was ashen with terror. But 


| as his eyes took in the situation, the dying 
serpents and the damaged ceiling, his face 


regained its wonted expression. Nay, he even 


sad, longing eyes, perhaps pleading for her three Spanish ; I still less Spanish and no Tagalog. I | smiled! 


Then, marking my excitement, he began a 


A dirty, lean, white cat with a broken tail was | wondered at it, the house was so silent and | reassuring discourse, of which I understood 


searcely a word. Quite fearlessly, as it seemed 
|to me, he seized the snakes by the tail, and 


|down into the patio. Then he began to tidy 
|up the room, all the while repeating something 


of the fountain; and a lizard three or four feet | that native black burglars often crept in, naked, |about culebras de casa (house snakes), and 
long was squatting on the rim of it. There were | having their bodies smeared with fat so that they | that el sefior (myself) no conoce (did not 


know). 

It was not until the next day that I came fairly 
| to understand that I had foolishly killed two 
harmless boas which had filled the necessary 
| office of rat-catchers in the old house for years, 
|and whose place would have to be filled by 
| others of their species if we expected to live 
there, 

I then learned that most old houses and bunga- 
lows at Manila have their majas, or house 
| serpents,—a species of boa, from eight to twelve 
feet long,—which live in the lofts and attics above 
the ceilings, rarely or never giving the people 
any trouble. These snakes, in fact, are sold by 
native peddlers on the street. 

Not many days later, itinerant venders, acting 
from some hint of Florencio’s probably, came 
to the house door, each bearing a bamboo pole 
over his shoulder, with a boa coiled around it. 
The reptiles’ necks were tied fast to the pole 
aloft, to prevent them from escaping. It cost 
| me two of the cart-wheel dollars of the country 
|to make good the witless slaughter which my 


Snaller ones till they are out shoulder-high ; | itants—would have understood matters.better| A scraping’ sound soon waked me; a rat was | inexperience had occasioned. K. E. L 
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Current Topics. 
Have you done? Oliver Twist was asked, 





and there being nothing eatable within reach, he | 
replied in the affirmative. The time seems not | 
far distant when the nations will announce that | 
they are.done despoiling, there being no seizable 
territory within reach. 

A report comes from the Philippines 
to the effect that a species of black ant there eats 
our paper money, so that only coin is acceptable. 
One peculiarity about the fighting now going on 
there is that it eats up United States money of 
all kinds, gold, silver and paper. 

Great Britain has reconquered the Sudan. 
But two-thirds of the money she has spent in 
the operation has gone for railroads and similar 
improvements, and now she has opened the 
commercial doors of the Sudan wide and free to 
all the world. That is conquest in behalf of 
humanity. 


The Chicago Penny Saving Society, 
operating through the public school teachers, last 
year received from the children of that city over 
seventy thousand dollars. This means that at 
least forty thousand dollars less a year is being 
spent for candy and chewing-gum, and that over 
four thousand ehildren are becoming capitalists 
at the rate of five cents a day. This item is of 
much more practical interest to young readers of 
the Companion than the popular speculations 
upon Kipling’s income at a shilling a word. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, has been in South Carolina 
recently, and from his study of local conditions 
in that state, gives an interesting account of the 
opportunities for its development. The tea 
plant, for example, he says, is as promising to 
the latitude of South Carolina as the sugar-beet 
is to the Northwest, where many millions of 
dollars have been invested in its eulture. There 
is already one tea farm in South Carolina. Its 
proprietor does not attempt to compete with the 
cheaper teas of the Orient, but rather with teas 
of superior quality. Last year he made thirty- 
five hundred pounds of black tea, which retailed 
at about one dollar a pound. 


The total value of the gifts at a recent 
New York wedding amounted to over two 
million dollars, representing an income of over 
one hundred thousand dollars a year. Since 
custom decrees that these gifts be reciprocated at 
future weddings in the donors’ families, the 
pecuniary consideration is doubled. Marriage 
laws in Puerto Rico have recently been reformed 
by this government, and the onerous fees which 
often prevented a marriage abolished. Is there 
not room for a reform in our own marriage 
customs, when the gifts at a wedding set the pace 
for a mode of life which most young couples are 
quite unable to continue without financial dis- 
aster? 


Every forward step in the world’s 
progress both necessitates and facilitates the 
taking of another. The great expansion of 
British and American colonies in the tropies has 
set medical and other scientific men to studying 
the conditions of life and health in those lands, 
and has led to the foundation of schools for the 
study of tropical diseases. It is coming to be 
recognized that tropical countries have hitherto 
been insalubrious largely because no scientific 
effort has been made to deal with the disorders 
peculiar to them. Now that such effort is to be 
made, the fevers and plagues of the equatorial 
zone may be brought into subjection as fully as 
some of the scourges of northern lands have been. 

The Boston ‘Journal’ quotes the 
prediction uttered by Gen. Horace Binney 
Sargent in his oration on Memorial day, 1869. 

Comrades, though few of us may live to see it, 
I feel sure that the last survivors of the Grand 
Army of the Republie will celebrate this anniver- 
sary after some day of glory, when the sons of 
rebels and our sons shall have fallen side by side 
in some common cause of foreign war, as our sires 
and their sires fell side by side under the eye of 
the great rebel,. . . the Virginian, Washington. 

This prophecy has been literally fulfilled. 
The predicted “foreign war’ has re-emblazoned 
America’s national character, restored the unity 
of her people, and—as Editor Watterson phrases 
it—“‘tlung her geography into the sea.”’ 

‘‘Jubilacion”’ is the convenient euphuism 
for a Spanish custom which has had a protracted 
existence in Cuba. It signifies the receipt of a 
salary for services which should be performed, 
but are not—the recipient hiring a substitute to 
do the work for which he himself is paid. A 
professor of the Havana University, whose salary 


lend her days. 





was six thousand dollars a year, has been living 
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in Spain for the past seventeen years, while his 
duties in Cuba were performed by another for 
pitifully small pay. It is said that nearly all 
the professors of Havana University thus “farm 
out” their chairs. A recent decree of the United 
States authorities, however, has abolished this 
dishonest practice, and henceforth salaries will 
be paid only to those who earn them. 


About forty years ago a rich and 


handsome young woman, moved by a. y , oo 
|apply their wealth during their lifetime to 


spirit of bravado, answered a “‘personal’’ adver- 


tisement in a city newspaper, and entered into a | 


correspondence with a clever adventurer. She 
was soon duped into marrying him and mortgag- 
ing her property. Securing the money, the man 
deserted his wife and obtained a divorce. The 
woman, broken-hearted and enfeebled in mind, 
lived for years on the charity of friends, and was 
recently taken to a Connecticut poorhouse to 
Happily, innocent indiscretion 
does not invariably terminate in such a tragedy. 
A girl escapes, perhaps, with only a flush upon 
her cheek and a scar upon her soul. She has 
learned by bitter experience, however, that no 
true gentleman seeks a woman’s friendship 
through an advertisement, and that to enter into 
such an arrangement is to invite moral disaster. 


OO 


DELIBERATE WICKEDNESS. 


The apathy ere a crime resolved is done 
Is scarce less dreadful than remorse for erime. 
Lowell. 


* 
a 





A Governor’s Warning. 


HEN men of moral and official influence 
throw the weight of their character and 
voice against wrong-doing they are likely 

to be listened to. Governor Roosevelt of New 
York has the sympathy of candid minds all over 
the country in his denunciations of corrupt prac- 
tices in the political and business life of our 
great cities. In an address at a dinner of the 
Independent Club in Buffalo, in emphasizing 
the necessity of a measure for taxing franchises 
(grants of public privileges), he urged this warn- 
ing upon his hearers: 

“The rich man who buys a privilege from 
a Board of Aldermen for a railway which he 
represents; the rich man who gets a privilege 
through the legislature by bribery and corruption 
for any corporation, is committing an offence 
which it is possible may some day have to be 
condoned in blood and destruction, not wholly 
by him, not wholly by his sons, but by you and 
your sons.” 

But his remarks took a broader range, and 
denounced equally the wrong of moneyed 
despotism and of absolute socialism. Both are 
unbridled foes of the right of honest individual 
talent and labor to compete for and win and 
enjoy their deserved distinction and reward. By 
all means in his power the governor would make 
the common people understand that 

“The worst thing they can do is to choose a 
representative who shall say, ‘I am against 
corporations; I am against capital,’ and not a 
man who shall say, ‘I stand by the Ten Com- 
mandments; I stand by doing equal justice to the 
man of means and the man without means; I 
stand by saying that no man shall be stolen from, 
and that no man shall steal from any one else; I 
stand by saying that the corporations shall not be 
black-mailed on the one side, and that the corpo- 
rations shall net aequire any improper power by 
corruption on the other; that the corporation 
shall pay its full share of the public burdens, and 
that when it does so, it shall be protected in its 
rights exactly as any one else is protected.’ ” 

By this manly attitude between the two 
extremes, and by his strong and earnest plea for 
strict integrity everywhere, Governor Roosevelt 
has done a service not only for municipal morals 
but for public economy and social peace. 

His voice pleading for just dealing and unsel- 
fishness, and bursting forth into prophetic warn- 
ing, seems like the voice of one “crying in the 
wilderness.” Business and legislation should 
heed such prophets—the heralds of judgments 
that follow wrong-doing. The mutterings of 
discontent fill the air. They are the rumblings 
of a storm, the bursting of which will prove one 
of the world’s great tragedies. 


~~ 
+ 





Converting Wealth to Welfare. 


ee CARNEGIE (accent the second 
syllable), the son of a Scotch weaver, came 
to this country in 1848, when eleven years 
old, made a home at Pittsburg, found employ- 
ment and opened a career for himself in the iron 
interests of western Pennsylvania, and has built 
up a fortune amounting to many millions of 
dollars. 
While still in full vigor of body and mind, he 
has announced his retirement from a business in 
whieh he might perhaps pile up more millions, 


and declares his intention to devote the rest of | 


his life and the millions he has in reserve to such 
uses as may promise the largest benefits to 
mankind. 


A strong combination of sagacity, energy and 


| 
and such suceess engenders a measure of com-| Cuban Educational Association is making ar- 


self-confidence may well lead to worldly success ; 


placency. But the human heart in Mr. Carnegie 


has not been dried up by his persona! success in | Cubans and Puerto Rieans in American schools 
accumulating wealth. The large operations in | and colleges. More than three bundred educa- 
which he has been engaged must have required | tional institutions have offered free tuition and 
the active use of an enormous capital; yet it is | scholarships for this purpose, and by next fall 








COMPANION. 


believed that during the last twenty-five years 
he has placed seventeen millions of dollars at 
the service of various public and benevolent 
objects. 

We are now free to suppose that the habitual 
practice of generosity has kept alive in Mr. 
Carnegie a principle which embodies one of the 
obligations of citizenship, and which proves to 
be stronger than love of power or of riches. 

We all read with glad approval of legacies left 
for worthy public objects; but when rich men 


beneficent uses, they not only prevent unseemly 
struggles in the probate courts, but they exercise 
their own souls in a far higher form of unselfish- 
ness than by providing by will for the disposal 
of estates which they cannot take with them. 


e 
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SMALL MINISTRIES. 
A smile can make the world less stern; 
A word can cause the soul to burn 
With glow of heaven all night long! 
James Buckham. 


> <4 <_< 


Arbitration. 


O nation can be forced to adopt arbitration | 
against its will. What the Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague has sought to do is to 

bind the consciences of nations rather than to tie 
their hands. If it can succeed in creating a 
strong feeling in favor of arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war, it will do a great work for civiliza- 
tion. 

The moral force of example has already 
carried the principle a long way. After tedious 
negotiation, England and America submitted the 
Alabama claims to arbitration. The Bering Sea 
question was subsequently dealt with in the 
same way. A few years ago the United States 
government contended that England ought to | 
refer its boundary dispute with Venezuela to 
arbitration, and it was done. 

England in the same way has suggested that 
the boundary between Alaska and Canada shall 
be settled by arbitration, if a joint commission 
cannot reach an agreement. This also will have 
to be done. 

Arbitration has become a common practice 
among nations since the Geneva award. Who 
can doubt that the moral effect of a. distinct 
declaration at The Hague in favor of arbitration 
will be felt throughout the world ? 

Both the United States and Great Britain are 
committed to the general policy, and are uphold- 
ing the principle side by side at the Peace Con- 
gress. Any scheme of arbitration recommended 
by that body the two countries will be likely to 
accept, and to set an example by carrying the 
principle into effect in a treaty. 

Compulsory arbitration will not be acceptable 
to high-spirited nations. Moral force is the only | 
remedy for the evils of war. 
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Cigarettes and Crime. 


HE relation of the cigarette to crime was 
the subject of some startling statistics pre- 
sented before the National Conference of 

Charities and Corrections at Cincinnati. Of the 
boys in the Illinois State Reformatory between 
the ages of ten and fifteen, ninety-two per cent. 
were confirmed cigarette-smokers, and eighty-five 
per cent. so addicted to the habit, at the time 
of their conviction, as to be termed “cigarette 
fiends” by the court. 

The superintendent who compiled these figures 
asserts that the cigarette works tenfold more 
injury to the boy under fifteen than do intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and more than any other one factor 
starts him on the road to criminal life. 

While it is true that not every cigarette fiend 
becomes a criminal, the fact remains that the 
habit is acquired through evil associations; it 
involves demoralizing deception on the part 
of the boy at home; and by enfeebling health 
and will makes the lad an easy prey to tempta- 
tion. 

Professor De Motte, of Bryn Mawr, visiting a 
tobacco house in Brazil, noticed a black fluid 
trickling slowly into the vat of tobacco about to 
be made into cigarettes. Upon asking what it 
was he was told, ““Rum, molasses and opium ; to 
give spice to the cigarette.” These are specific 
facts, which admit of no controversy. Deduc- 
tions thereupon can be easily made by every 
reader. 


————— 6 


Cuban and Puerto Rican Students. 


HE United States has acquired Puerto) 
Rico, and is governing Cuba provisionally. 
The new relations make a better mutual 
acquaintance desirable. Many Americans will 
feel the need of a knowledge of the Spanish | 
language, that they may avail themselves of | 
business or political opportunities in the islands. | 
It is still more important that the people of the 
islands should have a definite and accurate knowl- 
edge of American ideas and institutions. 
At the suggestion of General Wheeler, the 


rangements to place carefully selected young 





| to kill with a knife or a sword. 
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the association hopes to have one thousand 
students distributed among them. 

General Eaton, director of education in Puerto 
Rico, has adopted a happily devised plan for a 
kind of educational exchange. Vessels on goy- 
ernment business ply back and forth between 
Puerto Rico and the United States during the 
summer. General Eaton offers free transporta- 
tion to public school teachers in Puerto Rico 
who may desire to come to the United States 
in order to learn the English language, and to 
become acquainted with American customs ail 
institutions. 

Here is an opportunity for Aniericans to form 
classes for the study of Spanish. They can have 
the services of Puerto Rican teachers at the bare 
cost of their railroad fares from and to New 
York, and of their board while they are in this 
country. General Eaton is ready to make such 
arrangements with responsible applicants. 

Under conditions so favorable as these, summer 
classes for the study of Spanish should be popu- 
lar. People who join them, while they benefit 
themselves, will also aid the government in the 


| important work of Americanizing the new pop- 
ulations under its care. 
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Effective Oratory. 


UCCESSFUL counsel do not strive to please 

S the jury, but to secure their verdict. Scar- 

lett, the noted verdict-winner of the English 

bar, seldom addressed the jury collectively, but 

usually selected one or two of them, with whom 

he reasoned on the subject until he had appar- 
ently convinced them. 

The Rev. Newman Hall says, in his “Autobiog- 
raphy,” “I have heard in the House of Commons 
O’Connell, Peel, Lord John Russell, Cobden, 
Bright and Gladstone. I have observed that the 
speeches that secured the most fixed attention 
were generally those of a high conversational char- 
acter rather than those of elaborated rhetoric.” 
The observation of the English divine, himself an 
eloquent preacher, coincides with that definition 
of eloquence which defines it as “elevated conver- 
sation.” 

John Bright’s speeches in the House of Commons 
were calm, deliberate, mighty with suppressed 
emotion, and marked by an absence of self-display. 
He was not ambitious to say grand things, but to 
speak out his convictions and to convince his 
audience. 

Mr. Bright, in reply to Mr. Hall’s inquiry as to 
the preparation of his speeches, said, “When I 
intend to speak, I spend several days in reading 
and thinking about the subject. Then I arrange 
what I wish to say in effective sequence, and on 
small slips of paper write brief, suggestive notes. 
Finally, I write out fully the last sentence or two, 
that I may feel sure about the winding up of my 
speech. Pacing my room or garden terrace, I 
talk over the whole speech to myself. At any 
moment in the delivery of my address I feel free 
to receive fresh suggestions.” 

“True eloquence,” says the French epigram- 
matist, La Rochefoucauld, “consists in saying all 
that is necessary, and nothing but what is neces- 
sary.” Again, “‘There is as much eloquence in 
the tone of the voice, in the eyes and in the air of 
a speaker as in his choice of words.” 

Mr. Bright’s eloquence registered with the 
Frenchman’s maxims. Daniel Webster’s speeches 
said all that was necessary, and nothing more; 
but Mr. Bright’s speeches impressed an audience 
with the absolute sincerity of the orator. Voice, 
eyes and air attested his honesty. 


~ 
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Nicholson and the Child-Criminal. 


HAT great soldier and administrator of 
England’s Indian empire, John Nicholson, 
rightly earned the reputation of being a man 

both imperious and stern. He whom in his life- 
time adoring natives worshipped as a god, endur- 
ing like martyrs the fierce and frequent thrashings 
with which their annoyed divinity rewarded their 
devotion; he of whom, after his death, Hindu 
ballads were sung in the streets, and of whom 
nursery tales are still told; whose awe-inspiring 





name is yet used to quiet turbulent children as 
that of the Black Douglas used to be of old—he 
was indeed a man of power rather than a man of 
gentleness. 


Nevertheless, he had his soft side, and children 
were quick to find it out. They readily trusted 
and loved him, and he was always kind and tender 


with them, even with the forlornest and least 
winning. 

A letter quoted in Captain Trotter's recent 
biography gives a pretty picture of his dealing 


with a miserable little Wazir boy, absurdly 
young, brought before him accused of crime. 


Nor was the offence any childish prank or petty 
pilfering; it was attempted murder. 

“Fancy,” wrote Nicholson to a friend, “4 
wretched little Wazir child who had been put up 


to poisoning food, on my asking him if he knew 
it was wrong to kill people, saying it was wrong 
I asked him 
why, and he said, ‘Because the blood leaves 
marks.’ 

“It ended in my ordering him to be taken away 
from his own relatives (who ill-used him as much 
as they ill-taught him), and made over to some 
respectable man who would engage to treat and 
bring him up well. The little chap heard the 
order, and called out: ; 

“Oh, there is such a good man in the Mir 
Tappahs! Please send me to him!’ 

“T asked him how he knew the man was good, 
and he said, ‘He never gives any one bread ith- 
out ghee [clarified butter] on it.’ 

“T found on inquiry that the man was 4 good 
man in other respects, and he agreeing, the little 
fellow was made over to him. I have seldom 
seen anything more touching than their mutual 
adoption of each other: the child clasping the 
man’s beard, the man with his hands on the 
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child’s head— Well! This is a long story for me, 
and all growing out of a humming-top!” 

Out of a humming-top it had grown, indeed, 
since a request for an instalment of toys such as 
would please Waziri children had led to his 
relating the incident of the rescue of the poor 
little Waziri midget from the murderous teach- 
ings of his amiable family. 

Humming-tops, jew’s-harps, or other suitable 
playthings were what the great and terrible 
Nikalsain wished to have sent on at once for the 
delectation of his many small Waziri protégés; 
but no peg-tops, ‘‘as I suppose I should have to 
teach how to use them, which would be an undig- 
nified proceeding on the part of a district officer.” 


<4 
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ABSENT-MINDED MAN’S FEAST. 


The celebrated French composer, Meilhac, 
who died lately, was one of the absent-minded 
geniuses. He was also a man of simple tastes in 
the matter of food. It is related of him that, on 
an oceasion when one of his operas was being 
presented, he entered, in evening dress, a fash- 
jonable restaurant and threw himself down at a 
table, thinking earnestly about the musical event 
of the evening and about nothing else. 

A waiter brought him a bill of fare, and Monsieur 
Meilhae quite abstractedly indicated with his 
finger the first dish on the bill that his eye had 
struck. It happened to be the most elaborate 
and costly dish on the bill, and when the waiter 
went to the kitchen with the order there was 
commotion there. 

The proprietor himself arrived, and he and the 
chief cook devoted themselves to the preparation 
of the famous dish. One man was sent for this 
choice ingredient, and another for another. Mean- 
time Monsieur Meilhac waited, absorbed. 

At last the dish was brought with a great fiourish, 
and the proprietor stood not far away to observe 
the result. When it was deposited on the table 
Meilhac looked at it with an expression of 
melancholy interest. 

“Did I order that?” he asked. 

“Certainly, monsieur!” 

“Do you like it?” 

“But—but yes, monsieur!”’ 

“Then please take it away and eat it yourself,” 
ordered Meilhae, “and bring me two fried eggs!” 

The order was carried out, and the proprietor 
wondered if he had a madman to deal with. 


———_$_¢. 9 .—_—_ 


NOT UP TO DATE. 


Some people find it hard to keep their stock 
of information about men and things up to the 
present moment, and are consequently betrayed 
into asking questions about dead-and-gone people 
as if they were living. A startling instance of 
this was the following inquiry, lately received by 
a firm of well-known musie publishers in London, 
from the organist of a church at New London, 
Connecticut: 

“Would you kindly inform me how a letter 
would reach Mr. Ben Jonson, author of the song 
words, ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes?’ ” 

This, perhaps, is an even more flagrant failure 
to “keep posted” than that involved in an appli- 
cation received from a dealer in fishing-tackle by 


a firm of Boston publishers, for the present | 


address of “Mr. Isaak Walton, author of ‘The 
Complete Angler.’ ”’ 

Not long ago Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, author of the 
librettos of several operas, was at the house of a 
wealthy but ignorant and pretentious woman. 
She asked Mr. Gilbert several questions about 
musical composers, to show that she knew all 
about them. 

“And what about Bach?” she asked. 
composing nowadays?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Gilbert, “he is decom- 
posing!” 


“Is he 
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THE BOY WHO “STARTED” NIAGARA 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

There lately died at Lincoln, Nebraska, a man 
named H. J. Walsh, who had an important part 
in the construction of the first suspension bridge 
at Niagara Falls. Mr. Walsh was born in Ireland 
in 1834, but was brought to this country when he 
was a baby, his parents going to live at Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

When he was still a boy, the first steps for the 
construction of the suspension bridge were taken. 
The first thing of all was to stretch a single wire 
across the chasm. The engineer in charge had 
thought of a way to get it across. 

“What boy is the best kite-flyer in town?” he 
asked a resident. 

The Walsh boy was named, and the engineer 
asked that he be brought. He was made to 
understand that he must fly his kite across the 
Niagara River. He flew it across, and allowed it 
to come down on the other side. Men were there 
to seize it. Then the engineer attached a wire to 
the string on his side, and the men on the other 
side detached the kite, and by means of the string 
drew the wire across. By this, in turn, a cable 
was drawn across, and the bridge was well begun. 

Mr. Walsh afterward removed to Nebraska, 
and became a prominent citizen of Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN’S ILLUSTRATION. 


Iu 1862, when Mr. G. H. Yeaman was a young 


Kentucky congressman, he went one evening to 
make a business call upon Mr. Lincoln, whom he 
met just leaving the White House. 

After his usual kind greeting, the President | 
asked his caller if he would not return the follow- 
ing morning. 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “I would not think | 
of detaining you now.” 

‘Well,” said Lincoln, “I wouldn’t like to stop 
how if you can come back another time conven- 
ently. I am just on my way to hear a pullet | 
“row.” And with his ringing laugh he added, “I 
am going to hear Miss —— lecture.” 

The pullets of 1862 are old hens to-day, and after | 


crowing as lustily as may be for the last eight and 
thirty years are not likely to resent Mr. Lincoln’s 
illustration, drawn as it was from nature. Indeed, 
if any should chance to read this little story, taken 
from the New York Tribune, it may be that they 
would not in the least mind being called pullets 
again. 


CHINESE COMPLIMENTS. 


There is one point in which Chinese etiquette, 
so often absurd, is much more sensible than ours. 
That is in its failure to regard the imputation of 
mature age as a discredit to either man or woman, 
or, on the other hand, the imputation of youthful- 
ness as a compliment to persons of either sex. 
An example of Chinese politeness, connected with 
the visit of the Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia to Shanghai, is amusing, as it reflects on 
our own false notion of the complimentary in such 
matters. 


The German prince and princess were visiting 
a notable mandarin, one of whose first questions 
to the prince—this being an invariable matter of 
Chinese pn pnd aad 

“How old are you 

“A little more than thirty-six, ”” answered the 
prince, smiling. 

“Indeed!” said the mandarin. 
—— fifty. 

he mandarin then turned to the interpreter,— 
Herr Voight, a German,—and inquired the prin- 
cess’s age. She answered, “Thirty-two.” The 
interpreter interpreted, and the mandarin made 
a remark in Chinese evidently intended to be 
complimentary. The interpreter blushed uneasily, 
and hesitated to translate the remark. The prince 
saw the difficult ty, am = Jaughingly commanded : 

“Out with it, et 

“He says,” the nterpreter then translated to 
Se princess, “that your highness looks like 
sixty!’ 

He had meant it well, and of course the princess 
had sense enough not to take it ill. 


“Your highness 


TO A POET. 


To learn poetry “for repetition” is doubtless a 
means of cultivating a knowledge of literature, 
but schoolboys sometimes regard the authors of 
poems learned as taskmasters and personal 
enemies. This view is amusingly expressed in a 
letter which was found among the papers of the 
venerable German poet Geibel. It was written 
to him by some schoolboys of Liibeck, and is 
signed “Karl Beckmann, II. Klasse.” The letter 
is printed in Literature. After stating that two 
boys had been flogged because they could not 
learn Herr Geibel’s “Hope of Spring,” the letter 
reads as follows: 

We suppose “_ did not think of such things 
when you wro oem. The Herr Lehrer 
says it is a very beaut ful poem, but there are so 
many very beautiful poems and we are ae. — 
learn them. Therefore we beg and entreat 
esteemed Herr Geibel, make no more beau itul 


ems. And to make it worse we have to learn 
the biography of every poet, what year he was 
born in, and what year he died in. e write to 


you because you are the only poet still living, and 
we wish you a very long life. 


SOCIABLE. 


Some of the sentimental considerations that 
may influence an elector are suggested in this 
anecdote from a new book, “Irish Life and 
Character :” 


A political candidate, on paying a second visit 
to the house of a doubtful voter of the peasant 
| class, was very pleased, but somewhat surprised, 
| = hearing from the elector that he would support 
im. 


| “Glad to hear it,” ing the candidate. “I thought 
| you were against m 
| “Sure, I was at “irst,” rejoined the par 
“Whin the other day ye called here, and stood by 
that pigsty and talked for half an hour, ye didn’t 
bud e me an inch. 

ut after ye had 





pone away, sor, I got to 
thinkin’ how ed reached yer hand over the rail 
and scratche te je 8 back till he lay down wid 
the pleasure of fit made up me mind thin that 
whin a man was so sociable as that wid a poor 
feliow-crathure, I wasn’t the bhoy to vote agin 
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A PEARL-FARM. 


We have heard of poultry-farms, and bee-farms, 
| of cattle-farms, and dog-farms, and even cat- 
farms, but there is, so far as we are aware, but 
one pearl-farm in the world. It is a large farm, 
| for it stretches for five thousand square miles, 
| and is covered by shallow water. The site of this 
farm is Torres Straits, at the northmost point of 
| Australia. 


It belongs to Mr. James Clark of Queensland, 
“King of pearl-fishers,” to quote from Casseli’s 
Magazine. He stocked it with one hundred and 
fifty thousand pearl = rather more than 
three years ago. It takes one thousand five 
hundred men to gather in his orep, of whom two 
hundred are divers. wo hundred and fifty 
vessels are regular] aaa — 

In the shallow water that covers his great farm 
pon shells F°% very large, and the divers can 

mye we The harvest is no mean one, for 
arls, when sold in London, fetch two hun- 
thousand dollars and upward every year. 
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WHAT LEARNING COST HIM. 


Billy’s father writes books, and although Billy 
| would never admit it, they are not at all the sort 
| of books Billy likes. He knows, because he has 
| tried to read them. Not long ago he heard that a 
| new book was forthcoming. 


| “sit like oo others, papa?” he asked, eagerly. 
“Yes, ra 
Billy si oa “oy suppose you have to keep on 
wines, t em, don’t you, papa?” 


Billy, sighed again. “I suppose it is the only 

kind you’ve got in you,” he said, kindly; but as 

| be turned away, he added, softly, “T almost wish 
I'd never learned to read!’ 





A NoRTH CAROLINA editor declares his willing- 
| hess to as em of ten verses in ——— 
| for a load of w , and a story, three columns in 
length, for an ‘squivalent in groceries. Here isa 
promising opportunity for literary aspirants who 
ave heretofore failed to receive editorial appre- 
| ciation and favor. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To sweeten | ame Mp mn and cleanse the teeth use | 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY Fy Young 





Women. 
Endowed. 65th er begins September 13th. Advanced | 
courses and coll reparatory. Careful physical | 


training and indiv: vidual 


yi Address the Presi- 
dent, EV. . 


- SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D 











Lasell Seminary | 


Auburndale, 


for Young Women." 


“In your walking and sitting so much | 
more erect ; in your general health : in your | 
conversation; in your way of meetin 
people; and in innumerable ways, I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 

This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
ELECTRICAL ENG ENGINEERING, 


MECHANICAL ENG ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL D DRAWING, Ete. 


Thousands are suc sensed and 
gaining better positions and sala 
ries studying at home by our cor- 
respondence system. 

The Electrical fodeow ae of 

Correspondence Instru 

Dept. 11, 120-122 a Street, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Reduced Prices 


E 

W fine suitings and skirtings at much below their 
actual value. This enables us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we have ever announced. You 
now have an opportunity of securing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduction of one- 
third from former prices. 

No. 695.—This costume 
is just the proper thing for 
your Summer outing. It 
consists of a double-breast- 
ed, loose front jacket and 
an attractive skirt, mai 
with a curved centre gore; 
the jacket is trimmed with 
pearl buttons and can be 
worn open or closed. Made 
of thoroughly shrunk 
piqué,denim, duck or crash. 
A costume of this kind is 
well worth $7. Our price 
has been $5. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $3.34. 


We are also closing out 
a few sample garments 
which were made up for 
exhibition in our salesroom: 
Suits, $5 to $10; 

ave been $10 to $20. : 
Skirts, $3 to $8; —_ _ 
have been $6 to $16. No. 695. 

We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials’ to any lady who wishes them. Any | 
— that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 

our money will be cheerfully refunded. 
rite to-day lor Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; | 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. | 


have recently purchased several hundred pieces of 
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Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the 
standard by which all 
cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘‘ It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 


an inferior camera. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues Rd of 
dealers or by mail 











CRESCENT 


|=] [on fog BS 


THE PROOF OF 


Crescent 
Periection 


lies in riding the wheel. 
Thousands have tested it 
that way and their enthu- 
Siastic testimony is selling 
thousands of 1899 models. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, . $3 A 
Juvenile Models, (24-inch wheels) $2 3 











Let us send you our Catalogue 
No. 9, containing “Care of 
the Wheel,” FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago and New York. 
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The new wafer is just right 


(just crisp enough, just 
sweet enough, just gin- 
gery enough) and the 
sealed, air-tight package 


keeps it just right until eaten. 
Ordinary 
cookies sold 


ginger cakes and 
in the usual way 


get moist and soggy in damp weather 


and hard 


and tough in dry weather. 


keeps fresh and deliciously crisp and 


tender. 


Its high quality is assured 


by the fact that it comes from the 


ovens which bake Uneeda Biscuit. } 


IYI We, 


Made by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 


which owns the registered trade 





-mark Uneeda. 
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ENEATH yon widely spreading tree 
From youth to age he dwelt, 

So near to Nature’s heart was he 
Its even beat he felt. 


His character wore no disguise ; 
He envied none his place. 

The blue of heaven was in his eyes, 
Its freedom in his face. 


As guileless as a little child, 
As thoughtless for renown, 

The bg: eae years were on him piled, 
Until they bore him down. 


He took the weal, and took the woe 
Of life with equal mind; 

Let stream run dry, let stream o’erflow, 
“To the great Will resigned. 


The face we ne’er shall see again 
Will waver and grow dim; 

‘The fields and streams will not retain 
The memory of him. 


The mighty elm that o’er it bends 
With a benignant grace. 
At once caresses and defends 
His earthly biding-place. 
How fares he now? _ Oh, who shall say, 
For who that way hath trod ? 
He was my neighbor yesterday. 
He dwells to-day with God. 
EDWARD N, PoMEROY. 
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Carlyle on the Lord’s Prayer. 


HOMAS ERSKINE of 
Linlathen, a writer on 
theology and religion, ex- 
erted weighty influence 
over his friends — among 
whom were Dean Stanley 
and Thomas Carlyle—by 
his earnestness and moral 
insight, and by his per- 
sonal character. Carlyle, 

ae although a disciple of the 
skeptical philosophy, living a prayerless life, 
once wrote to his friend the following testimony 
to the adaptability of the Lord’s Prayer to man’s 
nature: 

* ‘Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be 
done.’ What else can wesay? Theother night, 
in my sleepless tossings about,—which were 
growing more and more miserable,—these words 
of that brief and grand prayer came strangely 
into my mind with an altogether new emphasis, 
as if within, and shining for me in mild, pure 
splendor, on the black bosom of the night; when 
I, as it were, read them word by word, with a 
sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, with 
a sudden softness of composure which was much 
unexpected. 

“Not for perhaps thirty or forty years had | 
ever formally repeated that prayer—nay, I never 
felt before how intensely the voice of man’s soul 
it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is high 
and pious in poor human nature; right worthy 
to be recommended with an ‘After this manner 
pray ye.’”’ 

In 1874, writing from Central Africa, where 
he was striving to crush out the slave-trade, 
General Gordon said to his sister: “I gave you 
‘Watson on Contentment.’ It is the true 
expositor of how happiness is to be attained, i. e., 
by submission to the will of God, whatever that 
will may be. 

“He who can say he realizes this has overcome 
the world and its trials. The quiet, peaceful life 
of our Lord was solely due to His submission to 
God’s will. There will be times when a strain 
may come on one, but it is only for a time, and 
as the strain so will your strength be.” 

The enthusiastic, mystic soldier and the 
skeptical, cynical critic are drawn together by 
the spiritual gravitation of that petition of 
submissive contentment, ““Thy will be done.” 
“After this manner pray ye.” 
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For Every Need. 


The Latin legend on the seal of the United 
States translated, means, “One out of many.” 
Christian worship exalts Him Who is many in 
One. 

Polytheism grew largely out of the diversity 
and multitude of human wants. Men needed a 
divinity for every situation, and they created one; 
and the god was named and appealed to according 
to the condition, class or trade that he was 
supposed to preside over and assist. But there 
is no polytheism in the Bible. The attributes 
and functions of one Deity cover all cases. 

A London exchange tells us of the twelve 
statues near an Austrian city, on the parapets 
of its entrance bridge. They are figures of 
Christ, each representing a different aspect of 
His divine value to the world; and the country 
folk, crossing the bridge to the city in the morn- 
ing, worship them as they pass. 

The stockmen pray to the image of Christ the 
Shepherd, the artisans to Christ the Carpenter, 
the market-gardeners to Christ the Sower, the 
ailing and infirm to Christ the Physician, the 
fishermen to Christ the Pilot—and others by 
the same rule of choice, to the end of the twelve. 

What we call superstition in this simple-hearted 
custom, pictures a beautiful reality. 

Enlightened minds will never forget that there 
is but one Christ, and yet to each follower the 
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| thought of Him that is born of a special need 
will always be the one that makes His image in 


the soul. He withholds nothing of Himself from 


| the faith of all, but to each He is best known on 
| His nearest side. 
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What it Means to be a Soldier. 


The late Col. Harry C. Egbert, ot the Twenty- 
second United States Infantry, who received his 
death-wound near Manila while leading his regi- 
ment, exemplified in his life what it may mean to 
be a soldier. In the Civil War, being a lieutenant 
in the regular army, he missed the chances of 
promotion that fell to the volunteers in such 
liberal measure, and remained a lieutenant from 
1861 to 1865. He was wounded at Bethesda Church, 
and in the Battle of Gettysburg, when the lines of 
the two armies were scarcely a hundred yards 
apart, he was sent in the darkness of night to 
carry a despatch. While on this duty the lines 
shifted, and on his return he rode into the Con- 
federate lines and was made a prisoner; but he 
escaped while Lee was on his retreat, and returned 
to his duty. 


Having learned the active duties of a soldier in 
the war, he learned what the patience of a soldier 
must be in the long years which followed. He 
was a captain from 1865 to 1890—twenty-five years 
without a promotion, in 
spite of excellent and faith- 
ful service. It is in the 
army that men learn to 
“labor and to wait.” 

At the breaking out of 
the Cuban War, Egbert had 
reached the grade of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and he was 
in command of the Sixth 
Infantry when that regi- 
ment went into the battle 
of San Juan bill. His regi- 
ment lost a larger percent- 
age of men and officers ~ 
killed and wounded in that 
one fight than any other 
regiment in the whole cam- 

aign. Lieutenant-Colonel 

«bert was one of the first 
to receive a wound—a Mauser ball going straight 
throne his Lamy O 

While he was being borne on a litter to the rear, 
he met an officer coming up with his command. 
It was Gen. Chambers McKibben, and at sight of 
him Egbert called out from his litter: 

“Why, is that you, Chambers? I haven't seen 
you since we were at Bethesda Chureh!” 

The two old comrades chatted a moment, and 
McKibben passed on. The soldier’s remembrance 
of and affection for a comrade is a marvellous 
thing; it stands the test of years of separation 
and no wound short of insensibility in its effec 
prevents a greeting, with a cheerful reference to 
old times. 

Colonel Egbert was sent back to the United 
States. He was old, and far from strong naturally; 
always very small of stature,—one of his com- 
rades said of him that he “weighed about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, and a hundred 
of that was clear grit,”’—it seemed very Lage | 
that, after a wound through the lungs, he coul 
ever return to active duty; but he was soon ready. 
The question was raised at Washington whether 
he should be sent to the re 

“Not send him to the Ph p ines?” said an 
officer who knew him; ‘well, ~ don’t, he’ll 
have a court of inquiry to know why!” 

He was sent to the Philippines, and had been 
there but a short time when he received bis fatal 
wound. This time he knew that the end had 
come; be did not, as he had done at Santiago, 
treat the wound as a light matter. 

As be was borne once more on his litter to a 
place where the wound might be treated, an 
officer met him, and sought to give him encour- 
agement. 

“No,” he said, “it’s no use—I’m too old.” 

He died before Manila could be reached—a 
soldier in every inch of his body. It would be 
vain to speak of him as a brave soldier, for, with 
his kind, bravery is so much a matter of course 
that it is not mentioned and is scarcely thought 
of—it is simply practised. 
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A King’s Playthings. 

To judge from his sub-titles, “Victorious Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah, King of the Kings of 
Ethiopia, Lieutenant of God,” Menelik II. should 
be “every inch a king;” but as a matter of fact, 
there are several inches of child, and naughty 
child at that, under the black, polished skin of this 
monarch of Abyssinia. 


The child in Menelik was once easy to amuse. 
Very little sufficed to entertain him, and Vicomte 
de Poncins relates in the Nineteenth Century that 
the first sugar-loaf which was presented to him 
threw him into ecstasies of pleasure, and that he 
and his consort were discovered with that blessed 
product of civilization between them, licking it 
vigorously. 

ut those good times are past; Europeans have 
brought Menelik so many toys that he has become 
critical. When a new traveller is announced he 
now awaits with impatience the customary pres- 
ent, trying to find out beforehand whether te s to 
be something new, in which case the audience is 
speedily granted. 

He is much interested in all machinery, which, 
including watches, he invariably takes to pieces. 
Sometimes he deigns to be present at the unpack- 
ing of the traveller’s boxes, and to appropriate 
any little object that pleases him. Such informal 
examinations please him vastly. 

bay had not been a king,” he remarks at times, 
“TI should like to have been a custom-house 
officer.” 

Vicomte de Poncins pleased Menelik so much 
with a pair of hastily darned socks that he insisted 
on unsocking, for his own benefit, a party of 
missionaries who passed through Adis Abeba 
shortly afterward ; but nowadays he must receive 
more costly gifts, and like Oliver Twist, he asks 
for more. 

Sometimes his majesty, tiring of his presents, 
gives them away, and a silver soup tureen, part 
of the gift of a European sovereign, has been seen 
on the head of one of his armed warriors. 
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An Adventure at Niagara. 


When the “ice-bridge” over the gorge below the 
falls forms at Niagara, tourists are likely to flock 
to it, since from it a superb view upward and 
upon the cataract can be had. From this ice- 
bridge, indeed, the cataract appears to be falling 
from the very skies. 

On the 21st of last hg | the ice seemed ver 
strong in the great gorge, and more than a hundred 

yeople, mostly tourists, had ventured out upon it. 
hey were moving about, or standing and looking 
at the falls, when some of them became aware 


‘“compunction for 
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that the ice was heaving, and soon all of them 
heard a groaning and crushing sound. Presently 
they saw that they were moving down-stream. 

The mass of ice on which all these people stood 
had broken away from the shore, and was movin 
down toward the Whirlpool Rapids. To be carrie 
into that maelstrom meant certain death. The 
people on the ice-floe, as it had now become, were 
men, women and children. They were filled with 
terror, and rushed toward the American shore. 

But a wide fissure had formed here—altogether 
too wide for any one to leap across. They rushed 
the other way, and here, too, a chasm of open 
and swiftly rushing and tumbling water separated 
them from escape. . 

The ice-raft, already feeling the influence of the 
whirlpool, which was but a few hundred yards 
below, tossed and tumbled and strained. The 
men on the raft feared that it would go to pieces 


and precipitate all who were upon it into the 


torrent. hey counselled the people to crowd 
near one side, and take the chances that the 
current should force that edge against the shore. 

It swung toward the shore, touched it, and the 
men, women and children poured from it to the 
land—all except two, a man andawoman. Before 
these could escape, the ice-raft had swung out 
into the stream again, and was pitching up and 
down more wildly than ever, and rushing down- 
ward toward the whiripool. 

All beholders had given them up, and they had 
themselves given up, when a rough counter- 
current caught the ice and hurled it toward the 
Canadian bank. It did not touch; there was still 
a gap—it even began to widen, when the man 
urged the woman to jump. She did; he followed 
her on the instant, and pulled her up on the bank. 

They were saved, and by what will always seem 
to those who beheld it a special intervention of 
Providence. 
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The Headsman. 
(On a “find’’ tn an old country house.) 


Covered with dust of years long dead, 
And hard beset by cruel chance, 

The painting and the girlish head 
Have still the grace of ancient France. 


Look closer—yes—’tis poor Lamballe, 
The friend of rer Antoinette, 

Fair flowers by Terror’s tierce mistral 
Cut down untimely—fragrant yet! 


Now the time-darkened eyes look out 
Through glass in broken forms grotesque, 
With curious cobwebs hung about 
In quaint festoon and arabesque. 


And one wise spider in his zeal 

Across the round white throat has made 
A straight line as of tarnished steel, 

In mocking memory of the blade. 


Dull emblem of oblivion wrought 
Where now my hand can brush it by— 
And thus the century is taught 
What once it was for her to die! 


Picture and cobweb—ah, how vain 
On earth’s remembrance yet to call ! 
The sum of beauty and of pain, 
Spider and painter tell it all. 
M. A. DE WOLFE Howe. 
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Grief-Stricken Animals. 


Lovers of sport, whose guns have brought down 
many a swift-winged bird or fleet-footed animal, 
may perhaps be able to match the following stories 
by memories of their own. The first is extracted 
from James Forbes’s “Oriental Memories.” 


A member of a ee pogy Toph! killed a female 
monkey, and carried it to his tent. The tent was 
soon surrounded by forty or pi monkeys, who 
made a great noise, and seemed disposed to attack 
the aggressor. 

They retreated when he presented his fowling- 
piece, the terrible effect of which they had 
witnessed and appeared quite to understand, but 
the head of the troop stood his ground, chattering 
furiously. The sportsman, who perhaps felt some 
aving killed one of the family, 
did not like to fire at the creature, and nothing 
short of firing would suffice to drive him off. 

tenash e@ monkey came to the door of the 
tent, and finding threats of no avail, began a 
lamentable moaning, and by the most impressive 
gestures seemed to beg that the slaughtered 
animal hn op be given back. The dead y was 
accordingly given to him. He took it sorrowfully 
n his arms, and bore it away to his waiting 
companions. 

Those who witnessed the extraordinary scene 
resolved never again to fire at one of the monkey 
race, 

A case equally pathetic occurred at Chalk Farm, 
near Hampton, in England. A man set to watch 
a field of peas, which had been much — upon 
by pigeons, shot an old male pigeon that had long 
been an inhabitant of the farm. Its mate imme- 
diately settled upon the ground by its side, and 
showed her grief in the most expressive manner. 

The laborer took up the dead bird and tied it to 
a short stake, thinking the sight of it would drive 
away other depredators. he bereaved bird 
however, did not forsake her mate, but continued 
day after day walking slow! round the stick. 

he kind-hearted wife of the bailiff of the farm 
at last heard of the circumstance, and immedi- 
ately weet to afford what relief she could to the 
r bird. 

On arriving at the spot she found the hen-bird 
much exhausted. It had made a circular beaten 
track around the dead pigeon, giving now and 
then a little spring toward him. On the removal 
of the dead bird the hen returned to the dove-cot. 
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A Fire-Engine in Manila. 


In “Yesterdays in the Philippines” Mr. Stevens 
givés an amusing account of the testing of a new 
fire-engine which had been imported from the 
United States for a wealthy resident of Manila. 
EI Capitan was delighted with the appearance of 
the machine, glistening with brass and nickel, 
and invited all the prominent people of the city 
to witness its trial. The important day came and 
a crowd assembled, curious and expectant, to see 
what the great American fire-engine could do. 


The engine had been placed out on the quays 
all around stood groups of open-mouthed natives. 

My associate and I felt fairly important as we 
gru y bade the police clear the ground for action, 
and blew the whistle to scare the crowd. 

The buge suction-hose was run into the river 
and ten natives were stationed at the nozzle of 
the four-inch hose, which was pointed up the 
small plaza running back from the quay. The 
bell rang and steam was turned on. 

It worked well, and the big stream went so far 
as to soak down a lot of baled tobacco lying on a 
street corner at the next block, supposedly beyond 
reach. The owner of the tobacco came to the 
door‘to see what had happened, and as the engine 
began to work better, the stream of water knocked 
him over and played around the entrance to his 
storehouse. 

To avoid complications of this sort, we shut off 
steam long enough to shift the hose over for a 
more unobstructed spurt along the river. 

A few minutes later an open throttle caused a 
— 4 torrent to belch from the long nozzle with 
such force as to make the ten hosemen feel 
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nervous, and in their excitement they turned the 
stream toward a lighter which was ing poled 
down the Pasig by two Malays. The foremost of 
these was washed backward into the lighter, and 
the hindmost swept off into the river. A China- 
man who was paddling a load of vegetables in a 
hollow tree-trunk suffered a similar fate. 

Then suddenly, as we opened the throttle to 
its last notch, the excited bosemen tried to tury 
the torrent; but with its force of fifteen hundred 
gallons to the minute, it was too quick for them, 
and with one mighty kerchug, it broke away and 
sent the nozzle flying round like a windmill. 

Before Ser ew what had struck them the 
ten men holding the nozzle were knocked pros- 
trate, and two small boys were whisked off into 
the river like so much dust. A dozen lightning 
wriggles of the hose, and the frenzied cataract 
shot a third boy into the office of our friend, Don 


Coptene. 
nside the door, on a wooden settee, were sit- 
ting some of the family servants holding their 
infants, and the same stream on which the boy 
travelled through the door washed the whole 
arty, settee and all, across the hallway into a 
eap at the foot of the stairs. 
The crowd stampeded, and then, before further 
mischief was done, we managed to shut off steam, 
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Trouble With the Boys. 


An old veteran of the Civil War, Colonel Gunson, 
irascibie in his manner but generous at heart, 
was much annoyed by the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, who persisted in climbing upon and running 
over the flat roof of his barn, an unpretending 
structure sloping toward the alley, and easily 
sealed from the ashbarrel. 


The colonel threatened and scolded, but to no 
purpose. He strung barbed wire along the edge 
of the barn, but the boys wrapped old clothes 
around it and climbed over it. He chained a 
savage dog on the roof, and the boys made friends 
with the animal and stole it. 

In desperation, he smeared tar all over the roof 
one day, and the boys were temporarily balked; 
but before they h decided upon a plan for 
circumventing the colonel, it chanced that a 
teamster, in driving through the alley one hot 
afternoon, lighted his pipe and carelessly threw 
the match up on the top of the barn, with the 
result that the roof was ablaze in an instant. 

The boys popesnee to be playing in the alley. 
Quick as a flash they sprang to the rescue. With 
buckets of water brought from a borse-trough in 
the back yard across the alley they clambered up 
to the edge of the roof, and fought the flames so 
successfully that they put them out before the 
wood had time to catch fire. 

“Boys,” exclaimed Colonel Gunson, who arrived 
on the scene in time to witness the triumph of the 
impromptu fire brigade, and was full of generous 
enthusiasm, ‘to-morrow I shall cover what’s left 
of that tar with sand, strengthen the supports of 
the roof, and you may play on it all you want to 
hereafter! You’ve got the right stuff in you!” 

The colonel was as good as his word, but will it 
be believed ?—such is the perversity of boy nature 
—tbat after he had turned that roof over to them 
for a playground, not a boy in the neighborhood 
ever set foot upon it again. 
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Must Not “ Drink.’’ 


Not all railroad presidents, directors and super- 
intendents are “total abstainers,” but all unite in 
maintaining the rule which forbids the employ- 
ment of a locomotive engineer, or fireman, or 
conductor, or brakeman, or switch-tender who 
indulges in a “social glass,” either off or on duty. 
From the following paragraphs, taken from the 
Philadelphia Record, we learn that a similar rule 
governs those who erect tall buildings, and that 
it is rigorously enforced by the ironworkers them- 
selves: 


The daring men who daily swarm over the new 
Lm rs that are going up all over town are 
not without their measures of precaution. The 
ironworkers themselves, as a class, are men who 
will indulge in a social glass whenever they feel 
like it, but they take good care never to go on the 
job when under the influence of liquor. 

However, no matter what they do themselves 
in their hours off, they will not permit the oupler- 
ment of any one in the sugacky of seaffold-building 
or derrick man who is known to take a drink, 
either off or on duty. The ironworkers them- 
selves insist upon this, and they do it simply asa 
precaution of safety to themselves. - 

If any one of them sees or hears of a derrick or 
scaffold man taking a drink, it is his cuty to 
report the fact at once, and the man is watched. 

Vhen proof is found, the offender is instantly 
discharged. The contractor might protest against 
such extreme action, but he has the alternative 
of either abiding by the rule or procuring a new 
gang of ironworkers. 
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Half-Dead. 


A childlike faith in the arithmetic confounds all 
the logic of the schools. This was the experience 
of a Pittsburg life insurance agent who, says the 
News, wrote a policy on the life of a Chinaman— 
the first ever written for a man of that race in 
Pittsburg. 


How the insurance man did it, he alone knows. 
The Chinaman had no very clear idea. He only 
understood that if he paid the premiums promptly, 
he would be entitled to five thousand dollars some 
time. He began bothering the agent for the 
money after a couple of weeks had passed, and 
the agent tried to explain to him that he would 
have to die before any one could get it. Then 
the Chinaman fell down a cellarway on Grant 
Street and was badly hurt. His friends tried to 
attend to him without calling ina doctor. When 
they did call in one, two days later, the doctor 
was angry. 

“Why didn’t you call me sooner?” he asked. 
“This man is half-dead now.” 

Next day the injured man’s brother was at the 
insurance Office with a claim for twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. pee 

“You're not entitled to anything on this,” said 
the insurance man, “until the man is dead.” 

“Doctor say him half-dead,” answered the 
brother. “Why he no get half?” 
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Exception Worth Noting. 


One of those positive men who are prolific in 
maxims for the general guidance of mankind was 
holding forth to a group of listeners. 


“Never tell your dreams,” he said. “They 
interest nobody but yourself, and if they have 
any —_- at all, they merely indicate some 
mental weakness on the pert of the dreamer. 

“Yes,” replied one of the listeners, afte! i 
pause, “what a fool old John Bunyan was to te 
that long dream of his about the pilgrims! ; 

After this there was another and longer pause. 
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Till Vacation. 


Jobnny is counting his little brown fingers, 
“Five more days, then school will be done! 
Then all the long day I’ll do nothing but play, 

And oh, won’t that be fun!” 


So he keeps counting the days on his fingers, 
“Four more days, and then what fun! 
The woods and the brooks will be nicer than 
books, 
When all the lessons are done.” 
Still he is counting his fat little 
fingers, 


CHILDREN'S: 


“] shot it, mamma,” he said, simply, but with 


look at him quickly. 
can fix it up again all right? I don’t think 
anything is broken. It’s only stunned.” 

She took the bird and examined it critically. 

“Yes, I think we can bring it round all right,” 
she said at length. 
broken. 
are beginning to look brighter already. What—’’ 





an odd little note in his voice which made her 
“Don’t you suppose we 


“No bones seem to be 
It is probably stunned. See, its eyes 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AGE - 





broken, grandma said, and the sun would have 
a chance to come out “for good.” 

It was quite a serious case. Virginia had 
really a good cause for being sorrowful. When 


and can’t go to the next-door baby’s birthday 
party—well, what is there to laugh at? 





rain-drops that twinkled inthe sun. And every- 


one is only four years old and has had the croup | come, 12345. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE, 
Do not 123 45 that way. You must do it; 





|. 1 have never seen him 123, 45 heard him read, 
| but they say he is a fine 12345. 
It 123456789 my beart when I found that 


Virginia pressed her tip-tilted little nose flat | 1234 56789 so high. 
against the window-pane and cried quiet little 


If you feel a soreness in the 123456, 78 910 
likely that you may have 12345678910. 
| When he saw them drinking 1234, 567 began 
to 1234567 the evils of intemper- 
ance. 


The 12345678 said he had a 





“Three more days, then school will 
be done! 
Then hey for my ball and my fish- 
hooks and all, 
And pienies and camping and fun.” 


Now he is counting bis thumb and bis 
finger, 
“Two more days, and then such 
fun! 
Then I can play in grandpa’s new 


And frolic and caper and run!” 


Now there is left but one little finger, 
“One more day, just only one! 
Oh, how I shall shout when schoo) is 
let out; 











123456 78 his lungs. 

If you want that piece of 1234 
5678, 1 must have the 1234; 5678 
promises will not do. 

he 1234567 took possession of 
the 1234, 567 threw the crew 
overboard. 
2. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

To a well-known river join: 

A coin, and make neat. 

Classified, and make low. 

Bashful, and make to entice. 

Tried, and make despised. 

A relative, and make a longing. 

Wickedness, and make a plan. 

Partof the body,and make to free. 

Perfume, and make a hill. 

A deed, and make to conquer. 














A chair, and make falsehood. 








Hurrah, hurrah for the fun!” 
PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Riding Home. 
“My feet’s tired,” said little Richard, 
When walking out one day. 
“You'll have to carry me, papa, 
All the rest of the way.” 
“Why, you’re too big to be carried,” 
Said papa. ‘“Where’s your pride? 
If you can’t walk any farther, 
Just take my cane and ride.” 
So the steed Dick mounted quickly 
And galloped off with glee. 
“Riding is easier’n walking, 
T'll soon get home,” said he. 
Lipa C. TULLOCH. 
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Bobby’s Sling. 

Bobby was lying on the bank, thinking what 
todo next. He had used his sling against several 
eats and sent them in frantic haste beyond his 
reach, had brought down a robin with a well- 
directed shot, and had sent Tommy into the 
house with a red spot on his face and a protesting 
howl. Besides that, he had driven’a bluebird 
from its nest, broken a window, and ruffled the 
unusually even temper of his big chum Towser. 
Now he was wondering what he should do next, 
for it still lacked an hour of school-time. 

He was a bad boy, you say? Well, perhaps 
circumstantial evidence indicated that, but his 
mother was in position to judge, and she did not 
think so. Was he not prompt in doing his 
chores, and cheerful and willing in accepting 
extra work; and did he not insist on helping 
her wash dishes and sweep and carry water? 
Sometimes she spoke severely of his “‘cruel spot,’’ 
but in her heart she substituted another word for 
it, thoughtlessness. 

The sunlight lay warm upon the bank, and 
presently he saw two bugs climbing a tiny slope 
that was bare of grass. He reached out for a 
pebble to throw, but none was within reach, and 
the game was not worth the exertion of rising. 
So he lay there and watched. 

He was not quite sure about the bugs, but 
thought they were the kind that papa told of 
carrying such great weights. If so, they must 
be regular giants of strength, and this thought 
brought more interest into his eyes. 

One of them was lagging behind the other and 

moving with a slow, halting motion, as though 
partly disabled. Perhaps he had been trying to 
lift a mountain, and the mountain had fallen on 
him and broken his leg. Bobby chuckled at the 
idea, and moved a little so he could see better, 
for now the foremost bug had turned back to his 
companion, with whom he appeared to be in 
earnest consultation. 
In changing his position, Bobby’s hand came 
jm contact with a pebble, but he merely pushed 
it aside instead of picking it up to throw. He 
wanted to see what the bugs were going to do. 
And then a very curious thing happened. 

The bit of slope had become too steep for the 
disabled bug to climb; and his companion, as 
though appreciating the situation, seemed to be 
studying some way out of the difficulty. Pres- 
ently he moved to a position in front of his friend 
and flattened himself as closely as possible to the 
ground. After a little hesitation, the disabled 
bug climbed by slow and painful degrees upon 
his back and was borne up the slope and into 
the grass, 

Bobby gave a low, expressive whistle, then 
lay back upon the grass and gazed long and 
earnestly at a cloud that was floating overhead. 
At length he rose slowly, and did not even look 
at the grass where the bugs had disappeared. 
Down upon the lawn he could see a slight 
fluttering. It was the robin he had hurt, and he 
went down and caught the bird in spite of its 
dazed efforts to get away. He carried it into 
the house to his mother. 
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to Bobby and appeared to be 

reéxamining the bird. She had seen him open 

the stove and drop his sling into the flames. 
FRANK H,. SWEET. 
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What Made Virginia Laugh. 


“Well, did you do it, *Lexander Knox ?” 

“No, I never—she just looked soberer than 
ever!” 

“That’s poetry!’ laughed Pheebe. 
easy enough to make Pheebe laugh. 

Alexander plunged both grimy little hands 
into his pockets and looked gloomy. 

“1 stood on my head three times a-runnin’ —’’ 

“Oh my, I couldn’t do that!’ cried Phoebe, 
mischievously. 

‘An’ I turned three somersaults a-runnin’,” 
continued ’Lexander, severely, “and she never 
laughed one little smile, no, she never!”” I don’t 
know what to do next. 

“Il couldn’t make her, either,” said Phoebe. 
“I tried and tried. Everybody else laughed; 
grandma did, and nurse, and everybody but just 
Virginia. I guess we might’s well give it up, 





It was 


* Lexander.” 

It looked that way. Everybody in the house 
had been trying to make solemn-faced little 
Virginia laugh. If they could just make her do 
| it once, the backbone of the storm waquld be 





seemed sorry! ‘There was one 

lanky, half-grown little fellow in a yellow cvat 
half feathers and half down and half bare skin 
(but that’s too many halves!) who seemed 
especially sorry for Virginia. He cocked his 
ridiculous little head at her and blinked one 
bright eye. 

“That little girl ought not to be ecrying—dear 
me, no!”’ he seemed to be thinking to himself. 
“Somebody ought to put a stop to it at once. 
| The idea of crying when there’s just been a rain 
|and the angleworms are so plenty! Somebody 
ought to entertain that little girl. I have it!’’ 

And then Little Lanky Fellow strutted away 





| comfort the little girl, that would. 


| Virginia’s window and flapped his funny, bare 
| wings and—crowed! It was a hoarse, cracked, 





and opened his mouth to a frightful extent—and 
|erowed and crowed and crowed. He was so 
“very important and proud of himself, and the 
| Crow was So very hoarse and off the key! 
Then Virginia laughed. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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| LitT.e Beth had never before seen a skimmer. 
“My,” she exclaimed, “who ever saw such a 
moth-eaten dipper as that!”’ 


body was so sorry for Virginia— | 


importantly. Just the thing! If anything would | 
He fluttered | 
| up on to the wheelbarrow that stood just under | 


little baby crow, but he stretched his long neck | 


3. 
VOWEL PUZZLE. 

In each of the words described, 
the vowel a may be changed successively to e, 4, 
o and uw, and in each case spell a well-known 
English word. Example: A caressing touch. 
Answer: Pat, pet, pit, pot, put. 

1. A receptacle. 
. A gay assemblage. 

A wooden implement. 

. A large amount of matter. 
. A companion. 
. A burden. 
. An instrument of punishment. 
. A light color. 


Da1D orm Coro 


4. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
My first is an animal useful and smah, 
ithout it we could not get on at all. 
— and my second together, you do 
When you order the meal, be it roast or a stew. 
If in doing my first and my second you are 
Rather reckless, I fear that the way you'll prepare 
For my third; which with fourth (a small verb) 
when combined, 
Before stately mansions ~~ often will find. 
2 is a creature of wretched estate, 
ose fortune is lowly, whose changes are great. 
Sometimes you despise it and treat it with scorn, 
Again you admire it, as fair as the morn, 


Il. 
As I was straying by the stream 

One sunny day, quite lost in dream, 
My first espied me, and ere I 

Could gather up my feet to fly, 

He made my second, and I flew 

Down where my whole luxuriant grew. 


111. 
Out on a lonely sea, 
My first nowhere in sight, 
A band of sailors brave 
Sail through the murky night. 


In vain they strive to see 
My second through the gloom; 
They fear the stormy wave 
Will soon become their tomb. 
At last a light they spy, 
The lessening waters roll 
Their little bark to land 
Their joy how can‘! whole? 
IV. 
My first hangs high upon a tree, 
My next, a common word you see, 
My third will carry logs to sea. 
hy any is used by daring men, 
0 first go up, then down again. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Dear Old Songs. 


He told the mask, fool. 
Abel knocked out. 

O, a rain bird. 

Must form rose sale. 

O, trunk even a lame hen, 
Light it, thy soft linen. 
The cow a sash. 

Donkie, he ate no beans. 
I, cheery Tom North. 
Glade hen’s nest, barn part. 
lra came. 

O, who meets me? He. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 





Conundrums. 


What author is most down-trodden? Field. 

What author is read (red) at least once a year? 
Hawthorne. 

Name an English author who was turned out 

the first time he ever went to school? Lamb. 

Mention two authors, thereby naming a third? 

Black, More—Blackmore. 

What et might, by being hung, become a 

philosopher? Hogg might become Bacon. 

When is a confidential friend most to be dreaded ? 

When he takes you apart. 
Which are the most noticeable features of a 
Congressman? His eyes and nose(ayes and noes). 
Which are a florist’s most conspicuous features? 
His two lips (tulips). 

What is the difference between Christmas shop- 
ing and strong Turkish coffee? The first makes 
busy days, the last | Beys. 

What materials would be suited for soldiers’ 

uniforms? Bombazines and grenadines. 

Which newspaper oftenest hitsthe mark? The 

one which has the best bulletin (bullet in). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ex, pay, she, ate—expatiate. 2. High, er, 
ark—hierarch. 3. Co., loss, all—colossal. 

2. Cleaves, leaves, eaves. Sione, tone, one. 
Cleft, left, eft. Scare, care, are. Spark, park, 
|}ark. Start, tart, art. Place, lace, ace. Chair, 


hair, air. 
| %. Pink, ink. Clover, lover. Larch, areb. 
| Wheat, heat. ye, ye. Sage, age. Rice, ice. 


‘ 4 
| Squill, quill. Teasel, easel. Oleander, Leander. 
Palms, alms. Shaddock, haddock. 
4. Paris, Seine. Frankfort, Main. 
| Lisbon, Tagus. London, Thames. 
| Berlin, Spree. 


Rome, Tiber. 
Berne, Aare. 
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A New TRIAL FOR DrReyFus.—Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, whose case has so long agitated 
France, has been decreed a new trial by the full 
Court of Cassation, the highest French tribunal. 
Searching investigation of the evidence on which 
he was tried by court martial in 1894, for high 
treason in disclosing military 
secrets to a foreign government, 
for which he was publicly 
degraded and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life on the Ile du 
Diable, showed that he had 
been the victim of a monstrous 
conspiracy. His enemies hated 
} him because he was a Jew, and 

carran Dfevrus. some of them, probably, sought 
escape from penalty for their own crimes by 
trying to prove him guilty. 

THE STRONGEST EVIDENCE against Drey- 
fus was a “bordereau,” or memorandum, alleged 
to be in his writing, in which a list was given 
of documents communicated to 
Germany. Suspicion was some 
time ago directed to Major 
Esterhazy, a disreputable officer 
of the Intelligence Bureau of 
the French army, as the real 
} writer of the bordereau; and 

he has now confessed the act. 
Corroborative evidence against | 

EmiLe ZOLA. Dreyfus was found in docu- 
ments in the so-called “secret dossier.’”’ Of three 
of these documents the Court of Cassation | 
declares that two were forged, and that the third 
had no bearing on the case. Col. Du Paty de 
Clam, an officer who was active 
in the prosecution of Dreyfus, 
has been arrested for complicity 
in these forgeries. The action 
of the Court of Cassation 
carries with it the complete 
vindication of M. Emile Zola, 
who was convicted of libel in 
charging the authorities with 
injustice toward Dreyfus; and 
of Colonel Picquart, who has been confined for 
months in the military prison at Paris, because 
he made public some of the evidence which 
convinced him of Dreyfus’s innocence when, as 
head of the Intelligence Bureau, 
he was ordered to strengthen 
the case against him. 
, Sparn’s RemMainine Is- 
e if LANDS in the Pacific, includ- 
Ps, vi! ing the Caroline Islands, the 
. Ladrone or Marianne Islands, 

Coroner ve Cm. excepting Guam, and the Palaos 
or Pelew Islands, have been ceded to Germany. 
The price agreed upon is about $5,000,000, and 
Spain retains a coaling station in each of the 
three groups, with a promise from Germany to 
protect it in case of war. Most of the islands 
are small and uninhabited, but their possession 
gives ad an important strategic position 
on the route from Hawaii to 
the Philippines. No objection 
has been raised, from any 
quarter, to the transfer of the 
sovereignty of these islands. 
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MAJOR ESTERHAZY. 





AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
Proposats.—The American 
delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague presented a 
plan for a permanent international tribunal, 
which was approved unanimously by the sub- 
committee having that subject in charge. It 
proposes that as soon as at least nine powers 
agree upon the plan, each shall appoint one 
member of the tribunal, to be selected by its 
highest court. Cases which arise between 
nations may be submitted at any time, either to 
the full tribunal or to at least three of its mem- 
bers, by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned, who are to bind themselves to accept 
the decision rendered. 





COLONEL Picquarr. 


A PLAN oF MEDIATION.—The American 
delegates also proposed a plan of mediation, with 
a view to averting wars. Under this plan, if it 
should be adopted, two nations which found 
themselves on the verge of war would each ask 
some other nation to act as its “second.” The 
two nations thus appealed to would try to find 
some way of adjusting the quarrel, and-even if 
their efforts failed, and war broke out, they 

would continue their friendly 
offices with a view to ending 
hostilities as soon as possible. 
RECENT DEATHS.—Johann 
Strauss, the famous Austrian 
®) composer, best known for his 
“") dance music, died recently at 
Vienna, at the age of 75,—— 





JOHANN STRAUSS. 


2d._. He had been in public life about nine years, 
and was the youngest governor the state has had. 





| 


Governor William H. Ellerbe || 
of South Carolina, who was || |\: 
serving his second term in that office, died June | | '/ 
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CRISP FOOD. 
OR HOT MUSH, A QUESTION. 

The President of the American Fine Art Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, a German, commenting on 
the likes of his countrymen in food, states that 
many do not care for mush or soft cereal food for 
breakfast. He says the crisp character and 
delicate sweet of Grape-Nuts have charmed him 
so that he and his family use them regularly. 

No cooking is required and if one wants a hot 
mush, it can be instantly prepared by pouring hot 
milk on Grape-Nuts. 

No form of nourishment known is like Grape- 
Nuts and the quick feeling of being “‘well fed” is 
one of the pleasures in their use. 

Grocers sell them and they are made by the 
Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Simple, convenient, practical — Hill’s Clothes Dryer. 
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Playing Clover Mouth-Organs. 
LATEST FAD. 25c. prepaid, 
with instructions how to play. De 
scriptive Booklet with handsome 
4 colored pictures sent free on request. 
Ferdinand Strauss, 355 Bway, New York. 




















‘Prevent Crooked Ankles. 


When Deby. begins to walk pro- 
vide a pair 


Golden’s ‘Ankle Supporters. 

Made of thin, stiff leather. Fit 
Baby’s ankle perfectly. Worn in- 
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has crooked ankles we can help 
them. 
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Vacation. 


ee. Season the Special 


closed July tst. 
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have made this extension of 
time to favor many who wished 


to secure new subscribers dur- 
ing the Vacation Months. 
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Companion 
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who sends us six new subscrip- 
tions on or before Sept. 20, 


One of these Watches, 
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for each of the six new sub- | 
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List of October 20, 1898. 
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MopERN MANNA.—In Arabia, says a writer 
in La Nature, the Arabs sometimes find in the 
sandy deserts a kind of fungus which apparently 
resembles the manna of the Bible, and which 
serves as food for both men and camels when no 
better is to be had. It appears upon the sand 
after every rain, sometimes in little heaps. It is 
of a grayish color, and the separate masses are 
about as big as peas. It has a sweetish taste, 
and is nutritious. 


A Wasp WoRKMAN.—Among the insects 
whose proceedings sometimes suggest the thought 
that they are guided by something closely akin 
to reason are the solitary wasps. These wasps 
kill caterpillars, spiders and other insects 
Using stonerte DY Stinging them, and 

san" then bury the victims in 
burrows containing their 
own eggs, thus furnishing 
food for their larve as 
they hatch out. The 
; operation of making and 
closing up , the Sasi as described by Doctor 
and Mrs. Peckham in Bulletin No. 2 of the 
“Wisconsin Geological and Natural History 
Survey,” is very interesting, and particularly 
the occasional use by the wasps of a small stone 
to pound down the earth. 

AN IMPROVED ELEctTRIC LAMP.—A Ger- 
man inventor, Herr Langhans, has produced a 
filament of carbide of silicon for use in incandes- 
cent electric lamps, which, it is asserted, can be 
run at a higher efficiency than any carbon fila- 
ment, and at the same time does not, like carbon, 
coat the glass bulb with an obscuring deposit. 

New METHOD oF GALVANIZING.—For- 
merly the deposition of a zine coating to preserve 
iren from rusting was only effected by the aid of 
heat, but within two years past a cold process 
of galvanizing by electrolysis has been put into 
practice. It is averred that the new process over- 
comes many defects of the old, such as lack of 
uniformity in the thickness of the zine film and 
roughness of the surface. As formerly practised, 
galvanizing often necessitated the recutting of 
screw threads on account of the uneven deposit, 
but with the electrolytic method no such difficulty 
arises. It is also claimed that the zine coating 
adheres more firmly when deposited by the new 
process, while the cost is diminished. 

AN INEFFECTIVE Moon.—The new satel- 
lite of Saturn, recently discovered by Prof. W. 
C. Pickering with the aid of photography, has 
been named Pheebe. Owing to its small size, 
probably not exceeding 200 miles in diameter, 
and its great distance from the planet, about 





7,787,000 miles, Phoebe bears no resemblance to | 


such a satellite as our moon. Seen from Saturn, 
it would appear only as a star, and a faint star 
at that, probably just noticeable to the naked eye. 

Liguip AIR PowER.— Wide currency having 
been given to the statement that liquid air prom- 
ises to do the work of coal at next to no cost, 
because an experimenter claims to have produced 
“ten gallons of liquid air by the use of three 
gallons in an engine,’ President Henry Morton 
of the Stevens Institute has pointed out the 
fallacy of the claim. He shows that it really 
takes twelve times as much power to make a 
gallon of liquid air as that gallon could develop 
in an ideally perfect engine. 

WikkLEss TELEGRAPHY ON SHips.—It is 
reported that the Marconi system of telegraphing 
without wires is to be tried on a French war- 
ship. Since storms and other atmospheric dis- 
turbances have no effect in arresting the messages 
passing through the air, it is believed that the 
system can be applied to signalling among the 
Ships of a squadron, and to similar uses at sea. 
A copper wire whose upper end is elevated 
20 feet will send or receive a message over a 
distance of a mile. The distance then increases 
as the square of the elevation, a wire 40 feet high 
Suflicing for a distance of four miles, and one 80 
feet high for a distance of 16 miles, and so on. 
From the top of the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, an 
attempt is to be made to send a wireless message 
to England, over a distance of 230 miles. The 
tower is 984 feet in height, a far greater elevation 
than necessary for the distance, according to the 
rule just stated. But the wire on the English 
coast is only 150 feet high. 


ALUMINUM IN THE KircHEN.—A recent 
investigation in Germany of the suitability of 
aluminum for cooking utensils raises the question 
Whether any danger attends the use of such 
vessels. While aluminum is but slightly affected 
by weak acids when they are pure, it is 
rapidly attacked in the presence of sodium 
chloride by sulphur dioxide, acetic acid, and 
even alum. But, says Science, it remains a 
mooted question whether the amount dissolved 
would do injury to the system. Experiments 
indicate that aluminum salts have a somewhat 
detrimental effect on digestion ; yet on the other 
hand, alum water is often beneficial to health. 
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Cameras at Lower Prices. 
SEND 5 nk Oe. a could ship 


« by express, a 
Pete pA our 
Pete 4x5 Cyele Camera, ith 


F sole leather case and shoulder 









sae 
free. Write to-day = free cata! 
rices on cameras and sup = 
” sent free. Ask us how to aan e a ae free. 

YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
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SOROSIS 


The New and Perfect Shoe for Women. 


Sorosis Oxfords are the 
Ideal Shoes for Summer 
Wear. Carefully constructed 
on hygienic principles and 
unequalled for Style, Com- 
fort and Wear. 


EVERY- $3 

WHERE 50 on the Sole of 
Excepting where duties are ELvery Shoe. 
charged. CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. E, LITTLE & CO., Manufacturers, 
77 Blake Street, LYNN, MASS. 








This Trade-Mark 








Free! 4 xanosome s00x 
CONTAIMING OVER 50 RECEIPTS FOR 
ICE CREAM, SHERBETS, ETC. 

EVERY RECEIPT PRACTICAL, 
PERFECT AND EASY. 
TWE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER 
DEPT. H NASHUA, HI. 

















High Spliced Heel and Double Toe. 
“MADE TO WEAR.” 


Our No. 19 Supers es lad” has 


become the most pop Triple Knee 
Stocking in Bi market with American 
Boy: = becnuse f its neat guogatance and great 
durability. Iti 8 5 made of th t American 
Cotjoncn improved od American Machi 

by First-Class American 

has a elose ribbed leg and is 
BLACK by our own 28s. 
ture “Iron Clad” St of eq ality 
and great variety for men,women ona cnt dren. 


Ask your deater for “Iron Clads,” and 
» 4 he can’t supply you, send 25 cents for 
ple Pair. State style and size wanted. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 

















The Height of Perfection Reached. 


Bianke’s 


FAUST 
BLEND 


Mocha an Java 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more. 


In 3-pound air-tight cans— 
whole,groundor pulverized. 
This marvellous blend, the 
result of ex 
and owl 
pe co 






—_ judgment 
makes that 
e ~ so appreci 
by coffee-lovers. Pinere 
is avast difference in Mocha 
and Java blends. Blanke’s 
Faust Blend is always 
. — abways highest 
rade. {f your grocer does 

not ot sell it, order of us. 


$1.30 for a 3-pound Can. 


Express prepaid in United States on trial orders of 
ess than two cans. When ordering, state how 
ground, whole or pulverized. 

REE = One-half Pound Tea. If your dealer 
does not sell Faust Brand Coffee send his name and 
your order direct to us and we will send you with the 
coffee a one-half pound can of the celebrated 90-cent 
Exposition Tea, free of charge. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., 
Promoters of High-Grade Goods, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


y 





Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, “COFFEE FROM 
TREE TO LIP.” ‘ells you all about coffee, and how 
to make it. . | 


ately drop down, leaving the bells 
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DUNLOP “aur 
Detachable dealer or of ms. 
TIRES THE 
esa ee 
bicycle a? TIRE CO., 
facturers Belleville, N. J. 
their ae a THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, III 
COATES Clippers. 






As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save | 
their cost in a month and | 
they’re good for years. | 
Ask Hardware Dealers for 
. Coates** Kas cunning, 

or send for Ilustrated Cir- 
RS <> “* cular and Prices. 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


PORTSMOUTH « PRESTON ” 
— a SALTS. 








Portsmou! 
ing Salts will relieve and Fefresh 
you instantly, and its <r 
ragrance is most Bpeesing | 

Sold Everywhere. Druggists, Det 
ment Stores, News Agents on all cil. 
road Trains or sent by mail. 25 cts. 


Preston of New Hampshire. 


Cool Heads. 


If you will wet the scalp 
thoroughly every morning with 
Coke Dandruff Cure, your head 
will feel cool and clean all day. 

It keeps the head free from 
dandruff; stops falling hair; 
it is especially valuable to ladies 
and children 

$1.00 a bottle at druggists, 
or by express prepaid. 

















A. R. Bremer Co., CHICAGO. 


The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to operate 
its striking mechanism. 


Two Hammers 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
ward by the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the befMs a 
sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 









Patented 
March 28, 
1899. 


to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most mu- 
sical tones possible. Place bell 
directly in front of post over front 
wheel (rear wheel if preferred). 
Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 
small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. | 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 

No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. | 
. 2. Single Gong, 50 cents. | 
Sent post- paid direct from factory at these prices. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS. | 











it you get the 
results of much 
experiment and 
— also of 
much 
Reflection. 
it you get an as- 
tonishing flood 
of clear, white, 
etratin 
penLiGHt. 


it we shed still 

more LIGHT in 

a circular, fora 

copy of which 
dress 








Don’t take 
chances; better use pure, white, 


z Wool Soap. 
me 


let your skin 


Your skin 
likes it. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 


a 
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with these 





anybody can impart a 
real enamel finish upon 
scratched, marred or 
worn surfaces of 
Picture Frames, Wooden 
Chairs, Furniture, Rattan 
Chairs, Mantel Faces, Baby 
Carriages, Bath Tubs, All 
Basketry, Steam Coils, Bicy- 
eles, Radiators, Registers 
and All Interior Wood- 
work. 

The work is easy 
and pleasant and the 
expense trifling 
Neal's Enamels 

THE GENUINE 

The genuine enamel 
finish is hard, durable, 
artistic and easy to 
keep bright and clean. 
Made in tints and col- 
ors to harmonize with 
furnishings. 

DEPT. B, 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
and Enameling,’ 


“Enamels 
Our Booklet, with samples of colors, tills 
how and what kinds to use for furni Sent Free 











ture, woodwork, bath-tubs, radiators, 














An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fig Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CaLirornia Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. ¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 








AGME , BICYCLES 


Direct from 
> the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 
» PRICES.Ifyou ¥ 





agents pronts (7 “a . 
an Be: ~ 
HIGH GRADE WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


BICYCLE AT 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- { 
logue showing eight beautiful models with « 
complete specifications. 


Repairs Free and 
4 Guarantee: no questions asked 








ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for pire—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when _sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the nioney in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silvery to us in « letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ERYSIPELAS. 





~ Was once popularly called, is an inflam- 
» mation of the skin which starts from 
one point and spreads into a larger or 
smaller bright red patch. It is prob- 
ably always preceded by a wound or 
injury of the skin, sometimes exceed- 
» ingly slight, through which the specific 
microbe of the disease gains entrance. 
This point of entrance may be very 
x minute; so small, indeed, that the 
oe patient is unaware of its existence. 

The face is the most common seat of erysipelas, 
and we know how exposed this is to slight injuries 
caused by shaving, scratching, chapping by the 
wind, and so forth. A not infrequent starting- 
place for the disease is the inside of the nostrils, 
the microbe having been carried thither by the 
finger in picking the nose. If people only knew 
the real danger there is in picking the nose, they 
might be led to give up an unpleasant habit that 
is almost universal, especially among children. 

The inflammation begins as a minute red point, 
which widens out into a collection of innumerable 
red dots, and these grow larger and unite with 
each other to form a large patch, varying in color 
from a bright brick-red to a dark red or almost 
purple. 

The patch does not shade off into the healthy 
skin, but ends abruptly. The affected skin is hot 
and somewhat swollen; if pressure is made with 
the finger, the color at first disappears, - but 
immediately returns when the finger is removed, 
although a slight depression remains for some 
time. 

The disease often travels along the skin, the 
patch spreading at one border while it heals on 
the opposite side. Often blisters form over the 
inflamed part, and usually after recovery the skin 
peels off. There is commonly a high fever, 
preceded by a chill and accompanied by headache, 
loss of appetite, coated tongue and all the usual 
accompaniments of the feverish state. 

The treatment usually consists in applications 
of antiseptics, or of collodion, to and around the 
inflamed part, with a view to limiting the spread 
of the trouble. Sometimes the diseased part is 


isolated by making a number of cross cuts in the |" 


skin all about it. 

Recently efforts have been made to treat the 
disease by means of an antitoxin. This treatment 
is very new, and it is not yet possible to foretell 
what success it will have, but the results of the 


- early attempts are such as to lead many physicians 


to hope that a definite cure has been found. 
—————e —— 


TURTLE-CATCHING NEAR PUERTO 
RICO. 


The United States Fish Commission, the mem- 
bers of which have lately returned to this country 
from Puerto Rico, found the catching of sea- 
tortoises a thriving industry, and a very simple 
one. Curiosity and stupidity on the part of the 
tortoises make them an easy prey to the fisher- 
men, who use decoys to take them. 

These decoys are nothing more than counterfeit 
turtles cut rudely out of thick board and anchored 
in the sea. A still more primitive decoy, which is 
nevertheless quite effectual, is made by painting 
a picture of a turtle on the upper side of a large 
piece of plank, and setting the plank afloat. 

The great’ sea-tortoises, some of which weigh 
more than a thousand pounds, are wonderfully 
attracted by these imitations. They seek them 
so persistently that they can with difficulty be 
driven away. It is very easy then to secure them 
by passing nets around them in the water. 

Although three kinds of tortoise are found in 
these waters, the green turtle is the one prin- 
cipally sought. Its flesh is one of the most prized 
of table delicacies. The turtles live in deep 
water, and feed on sea plants,—mainly the so- 
called “turtle grass,””—which they cut off near the 
roots, eating the lower parts and leaving the tops 
floating, often in great fields. 

After browsing in such ocean pastures the 


| the smart boy of the class. 
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turtles go to the river mouths for a fresh-water 
| bath, which they seem to need from time to time. 
Entering the streams, they roll together masses 
of grass, cementing it with clay into balls. When 
the turn of the tide takes the balls out to sea they 
follow them, and the fishermen, watching for the 
balls floating down, stretch their nets across 
the mouth of the river and take the tortoises. 


CHARMING A LION. 


While Rev. W. J. Davis was living in Africa, 
his little son John, a boy of four years, went too 
near to a chained lion in a neighbor’s yard. It 
was called a pet lion, but was so wild and vicious 
that no living thing was safe within the radius of 
its beat. 


The unsuspecting child stumbled within its 
reach, and the lion instantly felled him to the 
ground and set its huge paw on his head. There 
was great consternation among the bystanders, 
but none were able to deliver the child. African 
News tells the story of his escape, which seems 
equally due to the lion’s love for music and a 
young woman’s presence of mind. 

Miss Moreland, seeing the ril of the child 
ran up-stairs, seized an accordion and hastene 
to a window which looked out upon the lion. 
There, with a shout to arrest its attention, she 
began playing atune. The lion at once released 
its prey, went the length of its chain toward its 
fair charmer and s in rapt attention. 

The boy, in the meantime, got up and ran to his 
mother. e never ry of crying till he 
entered the house and saw how excited every one 
was; then, quite out of danger, he had a good cry 
on his own account. 


A KIND MONKEY. 


Monkeys are more renowned for mischief than 
for kindness, but even monkeys can be benevo- 
lent. Monsieur Mouton records the doings of 
one in Guadeloupe that surely seemed to merit 
that reputation. 


This monkey had a friend in a goat that went 
oy to the pasture. Every night the monkey 
would pick out the burs and thorns, sometimes 
to the number of two or three thousand, from the 

oat’s fleece, in order that the animal might lie 

own in peace. 

On —— in from the pasture, the goat regu- 
larly went In search of his light-handed friend, 
and submitted himself to the operation. Strange 
to say, the — instincts of the monkey 
reasserted themselves after the prickles were 
removed; he would tease the poor goat unmerci- 
fully, plucking his beard, poking him in the eyes. 
and pulling out his hairs. The goat bore it all 
with patience Dmg s regarding it as only a fair 
price to be pai for the removal of the thorns. 


HE DID NOT SAY IT. 


Everybody knows the man who is careful never 
to say “No” abruptly in answer to a question. 
“No” is a hard word, but one may sometimes be 
made ridiculous by a reluctance to utter it. 


A certain man who had this habit was once met 
by two ladies who had been discussing the pecu- 
liarity, and one of them said that she was positive 
she could make him say, “Oh no,” flatly. So she 
addressed him thus: : 

“Let me see, Mr. Smith, you are a widower, are 
you not?” 

“As much a widower, madam,” he answered, 
with a polite inclination of his head, “as it is 
pes for a man to be who was never mar- 
ried.’ 

The lady had to own herself beaten. 


INFLUENZA FROM CATS. 


“Tt was the cat,” is a phrase that excuses many 
things, and it may yet be used to account for the 
spread of the grip. Through the London Daily 
Mail a veterinary surgeon warns the public to 
beware of cats that have “colds.” 


“T have recently discovered,” he writes, “that 
in m&ny parts of the west and northwest of 
London members of the feline race have been 
stricken with influenza, and of a most dangerous 
form. As the disease may be contracted from 
pee it behooves ladies and gentlemen not to 
andle or fondle afflicted animals. 

“T would particularly warn parents not to allow 
children to play with or go near a cat or dog 
which appears to have a slight cold.” 


FORGOT HIMSELF. 


Absent-minded persons are not infrequently 
met among the medical profession, who of all 
men should always have their wits about them. 


It is related that a well-known doctor was once 
present in a public place when an accident 
occurred, and seeing a wounded man, went about 
calling: “A doctor! A doctor! Somebody go and 
fetch a doctor!” 

A friend who was by his side ventured to 
inquire, “Well, what about yourself?” 

“Ob, dear,’’ answered the doctor, suddenl 
recalling the fact that he belonged to the medica 
profession, “I didn’t think of that!” 


FIRST AID. 


The wrecking of a ship on the coast of Cornwall 
enables the Cornish Magazine to report a brief 
but amusing emergency lecture. 


All the crew had been saved, but one or 
fellow was brought ashore unconscious. he 
curate turned to the bystanders: 

“How do you proceed in the case of one appar- 
ently drowned?” 

“S’arch his -pockets,” was the prompt reply, 
from an experienced rescuer. 


TO TOUGHEN THEM. 


Monsieur Calino took his son to see the animals 
at the Zoo. The young man asked: 

“Is it true, papa, that orang-utans cannot 
endure our climate ?” 

“They endure it perfectly, my son,” was the 
reply, “but they have to be stuffed first.” 





A RETIRED linendraper went into an English 
school one day and began putting the scholars 
i an examination in posrapey. 

‘What is the capital of ’Olland?” he asked. 

“Capital H!” was the crushing rejoinder from 





Don’t Shed Hairpins | 


and you will not if you buy “ Holdfast” Hairpins. 
The only hairpins that stay where you put them, and 
will neither fall out, bed 2 split, break nor rust. Itis 
the shape of the top tha ‘ 

makes them hold fast. = 





PA . 33. rte 
THIS I8 A “ HOLDFAST” HAIRPIN. 

Be sure that the hairpins you buy look like this. 
Dealers may offer you cheap imitations on which they 
make more profit. Do not deceived, but insist on 
getting the pranaine Holdfast. Size inches ; = 
shed or with black tops. Als and 4 inches, 
with heavy prongs for braid or bonnet use. 

If your dealer will not supply you send 10 cents in 
epemee for sample of six small or one large. Mention 
whether your hair is heavy or light. Made in white, 
black, brown and auburn. Handsome Booklet Free. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Amateur Photographers 


who are up-to-date use 


The LOVELL DRY PLATES 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


A Sample Package (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “SUN MAGIC.” 


LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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) ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 

2 not neglected, Ask your dealer for 

them, or send to factory for a pair, 
Price, $4.00. 

f RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 


= mart The principal fea-§ 
q 
] 


Campello, Mass. 
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e LID TB 
Aside ;, 
su 
and question him “\\ [J ] 
abit. Ifhe’s posted ~ | 
he will tell you that “ a} Bf 
ure white lead will fail ms ——" 
in giving the results. It takes the life from Lin- 
seed Oil and is a violent poison. He will tell you 
also that zinc, being tougher, will temper the white 
¢ lead and make it more 
durable, but he can't 
tell you the reason why 


NOT READY MIXED 


outwears and looks better than any paint he could 
mix. We can, however. It is due to the Hammar 
Proportion in which the best known pigments are 
mixed and then the scientific grinding by machin- 
ery, which insures a smoothness and finish impos- 
sible to paints mixed by hand. You add the Linseed 
Oil, bought from the barrel at your dealer’s. 

A gallon of Hammar Paint and a gallon of Lin- 
seed Oil make two gallons of the best paint in the 
world for $2.40, or $1.20 per gallon. 

Saves 25% and Guaranteed for Five Years 
not to crack, peel, blister or chip off, 
or paint cost refunded in cash. 

Write for “ Truth About House Paint” and 

1,000 testimonials from practical painters 

before you spend your money. They are Free. 








F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
oot 
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The Fitting Curve 
ot Beauty =-Wear. 


, : 

> S. H. & M. Bias Brush Edge 

Skirt Binding. 

r (U. 8S. Patent 621,089, March 14, 1899.) 

, The reason it is the only binding that fits is be- 

cause it is the only binding with brush edge woven 

with wide and narrow sides, velveteen cut on bias 

P and inserted between sides of head, creating the 
famous Natural Skirt-Fitting Curve. Nearly all 

the best ready-made skirts are bound with it. 

> Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 

» All shades. If 3 dealer hasn’t it, drop a ~~ 

to The 8. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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Above are samples of ‘‘Soft Soap’’ (‘‘Soap 
Paste’’) made with PEARLINE, and with 
two of the /eading powders which are 


claimed to be ‘‘ Same as”’ or ‘** Good as’’ PEARLINE. 
The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, white 


‘Soap Paste’”’ 
enough to stand alone. 


or ‘Soft Soap,’’ 


made with PEARLINE — thick 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as,’’ and contents 
is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap — balance (three-quarters) 


discolored water. 


The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,’’ and contains 
simply discolored water, with axsediment (not soapy) at bottom. 
The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples of the many 
powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the experiment your- 
self— directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others danger- 


ous. Pearline is the standard. 


PEARLINE used each year proves 


Pearline Best by Test. 


Note. 


The Millions of Packages of 


The difference in price between Pearline and the most 
worthless Soap Powders is nominal. 1 
would not equal the value of one ordinary garment ruined. 


A year’s supply 














JUNE 22, 1899. 




















Suspected of Being a Spy. 


War sometimes compels men who have not a 
shadow of cruelty in their nature to do cruel 
things. Nomen ever led soldiers to battle who 
were more humane than the American com- 
manders in the campaign of 1898 against Santiago 
de Cuba. ‘They were lenient, almost to a fault, 
with Spanish guerrillas taken red-handed from 
the shooting of our officers and soldiers. In 
some eases they gave captured prisoners much 
better quarters and better fare than our soldiers 
enjoyed. No one about the camps was treated 
with suspicion, nor followed with any kind of 
surveillance. 

No one, that is, with the exception of a single 
unfortunate man. This man, a foreign journal- 
ist, very early fell, owing to his own imprudences, 
under the suspicion of being a Spanish spy. He 
was a German subject, whom I may call Wert- 
heimer, and who, as he said, represented a 
journal of Frankfort. He also said that he had 
been a correspondent in the war between Japan 
and China, and had accompanied the German 
occupation of portions of Africa. No one’s 
knowledge of those campaigns certainly could 
have been more minute, and in fact the particu- 
lars which he related were convincing. 

He spoke English well, and also French, 
Italian and Spanish, as well as German. He 
was an accomplished scholar, and although he 
had but one arm, caused wonder and attracted 
some admiration by leaping off the deck of the 
Olivette into the open sea when that ship lay 





UNDER ARREST. 


twenty miles off Santiago, and although the 
waters were infested by sharks, he swam about 
there some time. 

As soon as he was landed, with other corre- 
spondents, at Daiquiri, he began to wander about 
uneasily and to talk to the soldiers incessantly. 
At Siboney he left the American lines one day 
and was gone all night. When he returned in 
the morning he said he had been lost. As the 
country was, save for a few paths, a trackless 
forest, he might well have been lost; but his 
absence excited suspicion. “Why,” people said, 
“did he go out in the jungle and lose himself?” 

The Spaniards were not faraway. This man 
had been heard on the press boat to say that he 
had been in Spain a good deal, and to express 
sympathy with the Spaniards. He belonged to 
a nation whose sympathy for Spain was well 
known. Might he not have been absent in the 
Spanish lines giving information concerning our 
strength and movements, and come back to take 
more information ? 

The military authorities did not trouble him— 
then, He went about as freely asany one. But 
it is very likely that some one kept track of him, 
for when the army started out on the road to 
Santiago, he was observed among the soldiers, 
telling them how dangerous the way was, and 
Was reported by them to have warned them that 
they would fall into a terrible Spanish trap and 
all be killed. He pretended to be actuated by 
friendliness toward them in telling them this. 

But at last it became apparent to the military 
authorities that he was a dangerous man to have 
about. Perhaps a real spy would have been 
sure to keep still under such circumstances; but 
he was causing danger by acting in such a way 
as to create a panic among the troops, whose 
———— quality he evidently did not 

how 

Then he was ordered under arrest. A guard 
of soldiers was placed over him. Arrest really 
meant, in that place, a terrible thing. The army 
Was on the move. No building or tent existed 
in which a prisoner could be lodged. Three or 
four soldiers went about with this man, with 
loaded pieces and instructions to shoot him if he 
attempted to get away. He was allowed to lie 
under a tree sometimes. 





He had landed without blankets or extra 
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clothing of any kind, and there were none to 
spare for him, except as the soldiers might, in 
sympathy, give him a share of their own. In 
the pouring rain he had no cover nor shelter, nor 
in the damp and chilly nights, doubly damp and 
chilly in the low valley which the army had 
now entered. 

After a day or two of this captivity, the unfor- 
tunate man became a pitiful object. His wet 
clothing was covered with mud. His flimsy 
cloth helmet hung about his ears. He was 
overtaken with fever, and lay flat on the ground 
on his face, his one arm extended, shaking with 
chills. He paid no attention to any one who 
came, and was apparently insensible of what 
was going on, although his bodily and mental 
suffering seemed intense. He did not know me, 
although he had known me well enough on the 
ship. The corporal who had charge of him, 
seeing me regarding him, said: 

“If anything is done for that man, sir, it’ll 
have to be done right away.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“He aint a-going to live but a day or so, sir.” 

I went at once to the German military attaché, 
and informed him of the condition which this 
German subject was in, and what the non- 
commissioned officer had told me. He went to 
headquarters at once, and following his visit, the 
order was soon issued that the German should 
be sent on board the steamer Harvard, which 
was sailing up and down off Siboney. 

So the dejected victim of his own foolishness 
was sent at the first opportunity to the coast. 
He was kept in confinement until the Harvard 
reached Portsmouth, and was there uncondi- 
tionally released. The campaign over, there was 
no further reason why the suspected man should 
be detained. He suffered severely, but he need 
not have done so. The observance of ordinary 
discretion would have left him as free with the 
troops at Santiago as he would have been on 
Broadway—considerably freer, beyond a doubt, 
than he would have been Unter den Linden in 
Berlin. 

There was a surprising number of civilians 
with the army in Cuba, but I know of no other 
case where any one of them put himself under 
suspicion of espionage. 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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The Terrier Was Jealous. 


Whether the dog is an intelligent or a stupid 
animal, is a question that raised a vigorous 
discussion not long ago among correspondents of 
the New York Times. It will seem to many 
that the inquiry is superfluous, yet it has served 
one good purpose in bringing out this amusing 
story, which comes from Albany : 


The villain of this drama was a tan terrier; 
the victim was a turtle, called Little Breeches 
from a casual remark made by ly con- 
cerning the small amount of ¢- -—~ which 
would be required to construct trousers for it. 

The dog was first comer. When the turtle 
arrived, we evinced an interest in its manners 
and customs which made the dog jealous. He 
could not bite through the turtle’s shell, so he 
dropped it at intervals from the yard into the 
area, ing to crack it open. t attempt 
failed. en he was found persistently upright 
in his kennel and refusing 


to come out. When 
he was ejected by upsetting his box, lo! Little 
Breeches rolled out with him. He had been 
sitting on it, hoping to smother it or else hatch it 
out of its shell. 

Then again, the turtle being missed and sought, 
was discov thrust between two | of a 
woodpile, as far back as the could reach. 
One afternoon the turtle was missing again. All 
possible places were searched in vain. Then the 

was directed to find Little Breeches. 

e looked in the turtle tub and about the yard 
industriously ; then went into the woodhouse, 
and I saw him glance very peculiarly at one 
corner, while he sniffed in another. Going to 
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He knows, 

His patron knows, 

and everybody knows 
that this can contains 
best, and 
most delicious Coffee 


the purest, 


that expert buyers can 
procure. It’s 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Coffee, 


that’s the reason. 
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Baker’s 4 
Vanilla. 


Pure extract of Vanilla 
Beans, made by a new 
and original process. It 
gives food a natural fruit 
flavor and is healthful, 
unlike the chemical coim- 
pounds so generally sold 
for Vanilla. Any grocer 
can supply you if you 
insist on having Baker's. 

BAKER EXTRACT CO. 
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that corner where he did not dig, I found a _ 
board loose in the flooring. ‘Taking this up, | | 
saw that the earth beneath had been recently | 
disturbed. Digging down a few inches I found | 
the turtle planted upside down. 

What thoughts through the mind of | 
pan mild-mannerec rtle during its brief but 

y sojourn with = no one will ever know. 

it ‘aed relief by freezing to death during the 
first winter. 
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She Knew Better. 


She was the lady of all work in a Brooklyn 
family, but her humble position did not prevent 
her having a delicate understanding of ethics, 
says the New York Times. Her wedding day 
was set, but affairs in the household to which 
she belonged made it very inconvenient to have 
her leave at that time. 


So the mistress of the house asked the girl if it 
would not be possible for her to make arrange- 
ments to stay a few weeks longer. The "earl 
agreed to this ——. She was ry willing to 
put off leaving for a few weeks, but the marri 
ceremony must be performed, as it would 
unlucky to postpone it. 

When the important evening arrived, the girl 
in her wedding gown, and the lady of all work 
in a neighbor’s house, who was to maid of 
honor, also in her best gown, were ready, and 
the two went around the corner of the street 
nearest the house, where a carriage was awaiting 
them, and were driven to the church. 

“But why, Bridget,’ asked the mistress of the 
house of the bride after her return, “didn’t you 
have the carriage driven up before the door ?” 

ne ee turn and 
her face assumed a look of hauteur as she 
answered in expressive tones : 

“Me kerridge at the door one day, me 
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Ice-Cream | 
10c. 
* a & Quart! 


Delicious Ice- 

Cream can be 
prepared in a 
few minutes, 
by using 


Burshem’ ~ éaak Custard. 


A 10-cent package makes Two 4 

Quarts—Only Milk to be Added. ( 

f your Grocer, does not sell it, send us his 7 
name and address and 10 cents and we will 
send you a package. seaed ackage contains 
instructions how to secur ree, our Beauti- 
ful Souvenir of the ‘Spanish. American War. 


? E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
ys 53 Gansevoort Street, NEW YORK. 
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To Amateur Photographers. 


The Conditions Fo verning THE COMPANION’S 
Photographic Exhibition and Contest for 1899 are 
briefly as follows: 

Every contributor must be an amateur. 

Every en must have been taken since 
October 1 

( Saatbabars may send any number of pictures of 
any size or sha ~- 

he class, and name and address of the competitor, 

must be written on the back of each photograph 

Each picture must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be fram 


No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Compunion, to use as it may please. 

The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1 

A circular containing full list of prizes and 
particulars of interest to contestants will be 
mailed on request. Address, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
YoutTH’s COMPANION, BOSTON. 
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A Golden Opportunity ; 


For Young People of New England. 


No money required in advance, as we send 
goods prepaid. Improve your vacation and earn 
a Magnificent Premium by selling 


DR. WOODMAN’S ANTISEPTIC 


PEARLADENT PASTE. 


We take this method to further introduce our 
elegant Cream Dentifrice, which is put up in 
the most attractive manner and sells at sight. 

Write at once for application blanks, free 
sample tube and full descriptive circular show- 
ing half-tone cuts of premiums ranging from 
14-k Solid Gold Scarf Pins to Genuine Diamond 
Rings and Full Jewelled, Adjusted Waltham 
Watches in 25-year gold cases. We give the 
above for selling from one to twelve dozen 
tubes of Pearladent Paste. 


This is the most liberal offer ever made 
by a reliable firm. 


WOODMAN, DAVIS & CO., Box 3737, Boston. 
See our ad. in this paper, May 25 and June 8. 


The above premiums are purchased from me 
and are exactly as represented. 
Signed, J. C. SAWYER, 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
Successor to Geo. H. Richards, Jr., & Co. 
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| A Lady Said: } 


“Had some pearl tapiocafordinner § 
but it was so soggy nobody would 
eat it. Had it in the house, so 
thought we'd use it up. Nothing but 7 


Minute 
Tapioca 


for this family hereafter.” The 
inute”’ requires no — Ong 
and is light.as a feather when 
cooked. It réveals possibilities in 
the use of tapioca that you never 
dreamed of. The Minute Receipt 
Book tells all about it. 
Minute Receipt Book and Samples Minute 
Tapioca and Helatine sent for 2c. stamp. 
Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 
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mem, 
me in the house at the wash-tub the next!” 


CIRLS! 


Plaster. 


them, Tea Sets, Etc. You can also 
BOSTON COURT PLASTER CO., . 


font " Ae a Real 
also this handsome pair of GOLD- DC 

20 packages of our IMPERIAL DBL INISHED, COURT PLASTER in a 
silver-coated package at 10 cents each. Send us your address, promise to 
send money or return the goods in ten days, and we will send the Court 
Upon receipt uf money we at once orward Premium earned. 

We have Premiums for Girls, Boys 





NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 


You can easily EARN in a few hours’ work 
among your 
GOLD-PLATED NECK CHAIN, 42 inches 


friends this BEAUTIFUL 


0 
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I set im the slide, 
TTONS, by selling 


and Grown-Up People, Watches, lots of 
rn money if you do not wish a Premium. 


190 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TYRIAN 


7140 Years in the homer 


Is it a question of price, or a question of quality 
and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods? If 
price, keep on buying the cheap unsatisfactory kind. 
If quality, always buy 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Ceres, Soe Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething gs, Nipples, etc. 


Lf your druggist can’t supply you, write us. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., ?™$or.0°Gaee bo Bromaeld Strest 








” on rubber goods is a guarantee @ quality. 
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Hale’s 

Compound 

Quinine 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Cures dandruff. Stops hair fall- 
% ingout. Relievesitching.Cures 
% Eczema of the Scalp. Makes 
( new hair grow on bald spots. 
Hundreds of letters like the followin ‘ Se 
prove the truth of all we claim : ¥4 ot SF. & 
THE H. R. HALE Co.: 
Will you please send me three bottles of COMPOUND QUININE? I have 
never tried anything so satisfactory to prevent the hair coming out as the 
above preparation. You are welcome to use my testimony if you wish. 
Dec. 5, 1898. Mrs. C. A. BREWSTER, Vineland, N. J. 












THE H. R. HALE Co.: 407 Main St., Springfield, Mass., Oct. 25, 1897. 
Gentlemen : —I take great pleasure in recommending HALE’S COMPOUND 
Quinine. I am using it in my parlors with the greatest success. It cer- 
tainly will stop the falling of hair and promote a new growth. Asa tonic, I 
know of none better. I shall soon need another gross. 
Very truly yours, Mrs. L. A. WHITNEY, Hairdresser. 


Sold by all deal d hair 5 
Small Bottle Sent FREE. jones per bottle. "Sent by man on 
receipt of price {you can’t getit. THE H, R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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NTO THE MERITS OF 
THIS WONDERFUL 
INVENTION 





BEFORE MAKING A PURCHASE. 


THE FULL 0LD BYy~~—- 
SHEET FLUE REUWABLE DEALERS pescriptive CIRCULARS 


\ ieee C% (AGE FURNACE ©. 


St, Boston. 


THE AGE. crreerereess 52-38 








‘Housekeepers! 


This Label Means Something. 


It means the most durable, the handsomest, 
the strongest and the most economical 
cooking ware in the world. 
© 
Sheet steel, double tinned, and 
superior to enamelled ware in 
every way. 







Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and 
money, and have better results in 
preparing food. 


S The Dover Cake Beater. 


i Send us five cents to pay 
Special Offer! stage fi we will send 
you one of our Dover Cake Beaters; handy also for 
Srying doughnuts, boiling eggs, etc. 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 























A firm in Paris has for the past twenty years made these Superb Telescopes expressly for The Youth’s 
Companion subscribers. We suggest that you study the meaning of the word Achromatic. It can be found 
in any large dictionary or natural philosophy. We make this suggestion because some parties advertise telescopes 
as achromatic which are not, they having only cheap single lenses, such as are used in cheap spy-glasses. 


CUT No. J illustrates one telescope when closed. CUT No. 2 is a reduced size, open. 
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covered with French morocco. Its five lenses give a power of twelve times; or, an object twelve miles 
distant appears but one mile away. 
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Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.50 each, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


— 
— 
It is seventeen inches in length. The tubes are of heavy brass, tar and lacquered. The body is } 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














